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INTRODUCTION. 



Sefore I ventured to undertake the treatment of a 
subject of such paramount and universal importance, 
as that which the title of the present enquiry ex- 
presses, a subject which, I think, has engaged but a 
very inadequate portion of the attention it deserves, 
and of which the most erroneous notions are gene- 
rally current, I have sincerely endeavoured to divest 
my mind of all prejudice and partiality, and to regard 
the subject merely as one of great public interest, dis- 
closing faults and errors, gross indeed, and palpable, 
but, as often happens, whether in the consideration of 
general system, or of particular detail, far more easily 
indicated than corrected. 

To discuss, in writing, a question involving the 
comparative merits and excellencies of the various 
modes of inland communication, by common roads, 
by railways, and by canals, fairly, and without bias or 
prejudice ; or to obtain an equally dispassionate con- 
sideration of what is written, when the question is so 
treated, is an undertaking far from easy. 

The questions at issue, involving, as they do, the 
rise or fall in the value of private property, to a large 
amount ; and the continuance and existence of nu- 
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meroiis trades or occupations, hitherto flourishing and 
increasing — exercise, as may be supposed, a corre- 
sponding influence, not only on the passions and pre- 
judices of the holders of those properties, and the 
parties employed in those trades and occupations, 
but also on the passions of opposite parties, who, in 
pursuit of objects perfectly lawful, would depreciate 
the properties, and take possession of the trades re- 
ferred to. 

Nor is this all : the conaderation of inland c<mi'^ 
munication, and of the comparative excellence of 
particular modes of carrying on such communication, 
is, of necessity, intimately mingled with another ques- 
tion, awakenmg deep, but very conflicting, interests 
in all classes of society. The question, which is now 
exciting general attention, and as to which, the greatest 
and most opposite prejudices exist, is that regarding 
the introduction and employment of mechanical, in 
place of animal, power, as a means of locomotion.* 

* Few parties take the trouble to reflect on the entirely artificial state 
of the question^as to the employment Of animal and mechanical power, 
la Great Britain. The landed capitalists of Britain, to enable themseLves, 
as they say, to bear up against the pressure of taxation, or, as others assert^ 
to raise the rents of their estates, have by the taxes on com and pro- 
t|qoii0» more than doid>led the price of animal labour^ whether of men 
qr horses. 

To avoid the effects of these taxes the monied capitalists of Britain 
hire been for years devotiog their capital to the promotion of those in* 
yentioBiSy by which tax^ animal power may be dispense with ; and their 
endeavours have been crowned with eminent success. This success 
has however been, and still is, in many cases, mainly dependent on 
tlie artificial effects of the com laws; and a repeal of these laws would 
entirely change the aspect of the present question of animal and 
fJiBehanical power. 

Tke capkalistf are too powediil aad too ilroogly represented in per- 



Between the partisans of these two species of mo- 
tive power (mechanical and animal), differences and 
disputes prevail, still greater than those which exist 
between the advocates of the various modes of com- 
munication before particularised. With much the 
greater portion of this second class of disputants, 
the merits of each separate mode of communication 
are considered to be entirely dependent on their 
adaptation to the introduction and employment of 
some favourite species of mechanical locomotive 
power. The bare statement, that a pai1;ieuiar route 
is not adapted to the employment of mechanical 
power, appears to such persons equivalent to an 
avowal, that it is unworthy of consideration, and fitted 
only for an uncivilised country. 

The proposals and attempts to improve the appli- 
cation of animal labour on such routes, or to continue, 
or introduce it, as more economical, on routes adapted 
to the application of mechanical power, are held up 
to ridicule, or denounced as retrogressions in the 
grand forward march of civilisation ; and as vain and 
foolish attempts to arrest a great and important step, 



Itament to permit any attempt at taxation on mechanical power, or on 

the coal which gives motion to that power, while the landed interest 

refuse to give any relief of the taxation bearing on animal labour. 

Unrepresented and unheeded, the operative or productive classes, whose 

sole capital is their labour or working arm, are the great sufferers ia 

^^ this contest. They can only expect rehcf when the landed capitalist 

^1 sees the wisdom of encouraging that producing power which exists bf 

^M the conaumptioD of agricultural produce. 

^U To lower the price of coal an export duty is levied on this cheap food 

^H of mechiwichal power, while the import of the dear food necessary for 

^M animal power is prohibited. 
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in the prepress of human civilisation, by the universal 
adoption of mechanical, in place of animal, power. Rail- 
roads, without mechanical power, are considered by 
these reasoners to be as utterly useless as a gun with- 
out ammunition ; and it is to the expected introduc- 
tion of mechanical power, as a mean of locomotion 
on common roads, that the supporters of this mode of 
iX)mmunication look, as an improvement, whereby 
these routes maybe enabled to supersede rival rail- 
ways. 

The correctness of every position maintained by 
the advocates of locomotive mechanical power, is met, 
by a decided and unqualified contradiction, on the 
part of the advocates of animal power. Here is again 
a prolific source of prejudice and passion ; and I 
question much if there be one educated person in 
Britain, who has not assumed a side or opinion in this 
latter controversy ; while, at the same time, I doubt 
if there be one in a thousand, of the persons by 
whom the conflicting opinions are severally espoused, 
who, on consideration, will not admit that the 
opinions so embraced are mere prejudices, based on 
no foimdations more solid than untried theories and 
unproved assertions. 

It is certainly much to be regretted, that, in the 
discussion of a subject of such importance to the 
public at large, as inland communication, so much of 
private prejudice and passion, has been allowed to pre- 
vail. The influence exerted by such feelings is equally 
prohibitive of candid statement, and of cool and 
deliberate conclusion. To prevent the intrusion of 
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human passions into human discussions, may be im- 
possible ; but, in a question of merely pubUc interest, 
such commixture is peculiarly unhappy and unbe- 
coming. 

ITiis very undesirable complication, however, ap- 
pears to me, in the present instance, to have arisen 
from faults in the original organisation (if organisation 
can be said to exist, where there is neither fore- 
thought nor plan,) of our present system of inland 
communication. 

By the delegation to private individuals, of those 
paramount rights, reserved to, and residing in, the 
community, as a body, over the private properties of 
the Separate members of which it is composed, for the 
purpose of improving the inland communications of 
the country, private parties become vested with powers 
and privileges, created and justified solely on the, 
grounds of public utility j and which should only be 
exercised for the public advantage : the Inevitable 
consequence of which is, that private passions he- 
come intimately involved in a question of public na- 
ture ; and are frequently opposed to public interest.* 
The proper application of the rights and claims 
ceded, and the progressive improvement of every 
matter therewith connected, which, for the security 
of the public, and in justice to the individuals whose 
properties are subjected to the exercise of those 
powers, ought to have been the object of the sedu- 

' The system is founded on the principle that the public gain by in- 
dividual los£ — thecoDTerae then should follow, that individuals gain by 
the losses of the public. Both poxicions are in practiec equally false. 



tous attention of the managers for the community, 
id, by the delegation actually made, consigned to the 
guardianship of small bodies of incorporated indivi- 
duals ; who administer their functions on principles 
accommodated to the views they entertain of their 
own immediate advantage. It is on the rivalry of 
corporations of this description that the public are 
taught to depend, for the protection and improvement 
of inland communication } and this system is compared 
to, and said to be founded on, the principles of free 
trade and competition, among merchants and manufac- 
turers. The comparison is quite inapplicable : there 
is neither analogy nor resemblance in the cases. But, 
gr^iting that there were a superficial resemblance, 
the similarity between the cases is completely nul- 
lified by the first step, necessary to the existence and 
constitution of one of them, viz. the legislatorial act 
of incorporation ; and the extraordinary privileges and 
protection which it confers. Corporate privileges 
and protection, are utterly opposed to, and subversive 
of, the principles of free trade ; and they are equally 
prohibitive of fair and wholesome competition. What 
competition can exist in such cases, between a cor- 
poration, and an individual ? None whatever. The 
competition of a privileged corporation, must be met 
by a similar competitor ; and the result, in the long 
run, is a sacrifice of public interest. As to improve- 
ment, the very spirit of corporation is adverse to im- 
provement. 

The proper guardians of public rights, and the 
proper parties to enforce and improve public privi- 
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leges, are persons appointed by the public, and respons- 
ible to the public. The contract by which the indi- 
vidual members of a state, yield up a portion of their 
rights and privileges, for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, implies, that the power thus created is to be 
exercised by the community, and for the benefit of 
the community alone ; and that it shall not be made 
a subject of traffic and speculation among private par- 
ties,* Each deviation from this principle, however 
plausibly it may be proposed and supported, is a non- 
fulfilment of the contract ; and prejudicial, to au * 
incalculable degree, to the real interests of the com- 
munity. Deviations may be necessary from this prin- 
ciple J but, it would appear to me, they must arise 
from some great and melancholy error and misfor- 
tune in the laws or constitution of the society where ' 
they occur : and the more these deviations become 
necessary, the greater the amount of relative error or 
misfortune. 

Having made ihese remarks, I shall conclude this 
Introduction, by stating, that the object of the pre- 
sent Disquisition is, to give to the reader the various 
facts and data, necessary for enabling him to form 4 
just estimate of the merits of the various modes of 
inland communication, now in use in Great Britain j 
and to draw, his attention to the prospective chances 
of improvement, which each of them hold forth, and 
— his consideration, to the best means whereby these 
important objects may be attained. It will, in addi- 

* Thia is the vtfy reverse of the principle of British canal and rtulwsj 

l^islalion. 
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tion^ disclose my own views and conclusions on these 
most interesting subjects* 

Of the correctness of the facts which I shall have 
occasion to recite, and of the fairness of the statements 
in which they are embodied, I confidently trust, that 
no question can be made. As to the views and 
conclusions drawn from these facts and statements, I 
can only say, they are the result of conviction. Of 
their correctness the reader can judge ; and he has, 
in the facts, an unerring guide for the direction of 
his judgment. 

Many years before this work was contemplated, I 
was engaged in the consideration of inland commu- 
nication ; and I then supported particular views, and 
stated conclusions and theories as sound and correct ; 
while I combated others, which appeared to me un- 
sound and baseless, and calculated to deceive and 
mislead the public. 

These publications have now been, for many years, 
in circulation ; and, as I may naturally be supposed 
to have a bias in favour of my original views and 
ideaSf and a contrary disposition towards those which 
I combated, I think it right to inform my reader of 
the fact, in order that, in the perusal of the following 
pages, he may be on his guard against any supposable 
effects of this natural prejudice on my part. 

While I continue still to hold and support the 
same views as formerly, I feel pride in saying, that I 
have never yet seen cause to alter one single state- 
ment, propounded as a fact, in my original publica- 
tions. 
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That I have, hitherto, avoided exaggeration, in 
stating and supporting my own theories and opinions, 
or rather those which appeared to me sound and 
correct ; or in depreciating and disputing the theories 
which appeared to me unsound and incorrect, will be 
evident to any one, who can and will take the trouble 
of comparing the statements in my first publications, 
with the results as given in the present. If there be 
any symptom of favour or partiality, it will be found, 
I believe, in my representation of the views and 
theories, to which I have been opposed ; while, if there 
be any contrary tendency, it is shown in the state- 
ments in support of the views and theories whicH I 
considered sound and correct. 



Ndntesy April 14. 1834. 
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CHAPTER L 

Sefore entering on the consideration of a subject, 
so important to the civilisation, whether moral or 
political, of mankind, as that of ^^ Inland or internal 
communication and intercourse," it may be proper to 
call the attention of the reader to the extent and 
importance of the great whole, of which the subject 
to be treated, forms only a department. This 
whole, which embraces not only the general in- 
tercourse of mankind, taken collectively, as inhabit- 
ants of the globe, apd placed there for mutual aid 
and improvement, but also the communication es- 
tablished by men between the habitable and un- 
inhabitable portions of this globe, in search of 
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commodities or necessaries, applicable to ihe wants 
and necessities of themselves and their fellow-men, is 
limited, by the extent of the globe alone, and the 
millions which inhabit its opposite hemispheres; 
while its subdivisions embrace the minutest portions 
of that globe, and the intercourse between the pettiest 
fractions of its inhabitants. 

An adequate discussion of this important subject 
would require volumes devoted to the illustration, 
whether of the benefits and blessings it has already 
bestowed on mankind, or of the prosqpective benefits 
and blessings which may be expected from its future 
development. 

It is, no doubt, humiliating and melancholy to re- 
flect on the monstrous extent of human wickedness 
and misery, which corresponds with the first ad- 
vances of mankind, in a path which was intended 
for their amelioration and improvement. The 
only existing traces we have of ancient roads, the 
first attempt at the improvement and establishment 
of land communication and intercourse, are of those 
formed for the purposes of military operations, as a 
means of completing and perpetuating, conquest and 
violence, or of retaining the inhabitants of conquered 
countries in subjection. Our first notices of the 
attempts to establish water communication and in^ 
tercourse by sea voyages, and the use of vessels, are 
little different from what we jnight expect to find 
recorded in the memoirs of pirates and freebooters. , 

When, in tracing the advance of gei^ral commiu- 
nication, we come to. consider the first .effects of the 



greatest step hitherto made towards the establishment 
of universal intercourse, in the discovery of the 
western world by Columbua, and the extension of his 
discoveries by subsequent adventurers, we feel almost 
inclined to question the advantages of any step, which 
tends to widen or extend human intercourse. That 
a discovery, bestowing so much benefit and happiness 
on mankind, should have been productive of such 
enormous misery to the inhabitants of the new world, 
and of such detestable guilt and cruelty, aa stained 
the conduct of the discoverers ; that it should have 
been accompanied with the extermination of entire 
tribes and nations of the aboriginal inhabitants, by 
the swords of the discoverers, or by the introduction 
among them of the vices and diseases of civilised 
nations ; that this splendid discovery should, moreover, 
have given rise to the greatest curse, war excepted, 
which blots the history of modem nations ; I mean 
the establishment and prosecution of the African 
slave trade : — These considerations, I say, might 
almost tempt us to deprecate every invention or 
improvement which tends to promote the contact of 
man with his fellows. 

But impressions of this cast can have no more 
than a very fleeting existence in reasonable minds. 
We have only to compare the partial evils, with the 
universal benefits, of the extension of general inter- 
course, to be convinced tliat the former are mere 
shades in the picture. The degree of happiness and 
civilisation already existing in the United States of 
America, and the boundless prospects of future ira- 
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provement, in tliat almost inexhaustible country, 
setting aside the benefits which it has already bestowed, 
and must hereafter confer, in its intercourse with the 
other portions of the globe, may, 1 think, be fairly 
considered as outweighing all the miseries consequent 
on its first discovery. 

For the credit of human nature, let us also believe, 
that the enormities committed by the first discoverers 
of America, and, the almost equally criminal tolerance, 
with which their actions were regarded by their 
contemporaries, have arisen not so much from peculiar 
incurable pravity in the disposition of men, as from 
the existing prejudices and errors of the age in which 
they lived, and from that limited capacity, which, in 
spite of reason, compels us to allow to distance, of 
time and space, an unmerited and unjustifiable in- 
fluence on our moral sensibilities, and our estimates 
of moral action. From the limited range of our 
faculties, distance of time, and distanceof place, neces- 
sarily enter, more largely than we are always ready 
to admit, into the interest we feel in, and the judg- 
ments we fonn of, human conduct. 

Nor is this all : the conduct of men, and our 
judgments of that conduct, are powerfully biassed by 
circumstances, which in no way alter the moral 
nature of actions. The indiscriminate conflagration 
and plunder of a fortified town, and massacre of its 
inhabitants, are viewed in very different lights, if per- 
petrated by the same men, imder the circumstances 
of resistance, and of non-resistance. In the first case, 
" these are regarded as matter, indeed, of melancholy. 
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but yet of blameless occurrence, among civilised 
nations; and in the other they are considered as! 
conduct worthy only of barbarians and savages. 

In short, we find invariably, that the characters of 
men are not improved by the necessity they are under, 
of habitually undergoing severe hardships, or en- 
countering great risks ; and that the consideration, 
of the sufferings of the parties, undergoing these- 
hardships and risks, obliterates or extenuates their 
crimes and outrages in the eyes of their fellow-men ;- 
and thus saps or destroys the strongest moral check 
society possesses for controlling the indulgence of 
human vices and passions. 

When we apply these observations to the conduct- 
of the first discoverers of the unknown and distant 
countries before mentioned, and to the toleration and,- 
indeed, approbation, of this conduct, by the societies 
of men whence these adventurers issued, we shall see 
that, though not to be justified, the conduct of these 
men may at least be extenuated ; and we may safely 
say, that one of the greatest blessings derived from 
the extension and improvement of general commu- 
nication is, that conduct and scenes, so much to be 
deprecated, would now, supposing similar disco- 
veries to be practicable, and to be accomplished, 
neither be exhibited nor attempted by the discoverers,' 
nor tolerated, for an instant, by the societies whence 
they issued. 

The improvements effected in the speed, safety, 
and ease of communication with distant countries, 
have not operated a greater alteration in our ideas of 
B 3 



time and space, and the consequent interests we feel 
in, and judgments we form of, the conduct of men 
visiting or residing in distant countries, than they 
have a. change and improvement on the character of 
the voyBgers themselves. 

What may be the effects of farther and progressive 
improvements, no one can say; but, if we judge of 
the future by the past, the prospect is, perhaps, the 
most cheering in which the philanthropist can 
indulge. 

Civilisation cannot be restrained or conSned : it is 
essentially expansive and reciprocating. No countiy 
can make a step in its paths, by internal exertion, or 
external acquisition, without communicating a por- 
tion of the benefits obtained, not only to its own 
inhabitants, but to every surrounding country. 

If it is to the old world that we owe the discovery 
and resources of the new, — the greatest advance 
ever made in the extension of the sphere of human 
intercourse, — it is to the new world that we owe 
the greatest improvement ever accomplished in the 
means of carrying on thie intercourse, and extending 
its avenues. 

Unsuccessfully attempted, and abandoned as chi- 
merical, in the old, — steam navigation owes its suc- 
cessful introduction to the genius and industry of 
the new world ; in the most civilised and flourishing 
portion of whicli, it has become almost the universal 
mode of intercourse and communication. 

By the introduction of this wonderful combination 
of machinery, a bond of union and civilisation is 



formed between countries, which, according to our 
old Ideas, we considered as naturally separated ; and 
old boundaries and lines of separation are converted 
into the firmest chains of connection. 

The establishment of the enormous line of steam 
navigation now existing on the river Mississippi and 
its adjoining streams, is, and will continue to be, a 
connecting tie and a mutual bond of intercourse, hap- 
piness, and peace, between the countries of North 
America, stronger than could be maintained by all 
the fleets and standing armies of the world. Each 
year sees the links of this chain increased in extent 
and strength : and, founded as it is on the basis of 
mutual necessity and accommodation, we may hope 
it will exist for ever. This great river, winch for 
centuries, formed the boundary of separation between 
hostile and barbarous tribes, and which, to the first 
band of more civilised adventurers, appeared as a 
boundary set up by nature to separate states and 
nations, and was by them applied as a line of demarc- 
ation between their jarring claims, and of separation 
between their hostile followers, has become, by the 
introduction, on its bosom, of steam navigation, the 
great centre artery, of the intercourse and commerce 
of North America ; and the assured bond of union 
and friendship among the mUlions of men which 
already inhabit, — and the countless millions, which, in 
time, may be expected to arise, along the almost un- 
limited course, of that great inland water route and 
its dependencies. 
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The expansion or extension of this splendid inyen-^ 
tion^ inmi the confined and inland water of the new^ 
world, to the seas and oceans of the old, has been 
accompanied with improvements which have extended 
intercourse and communication in a degree equal, if 
not superior, to what has been accomplished by its 
introduction in America : and bold must be the man 
who would venture to point out the extent of new 
routes and communications destined to be subjected ta 
the humanising effects of this grand engine of civil- 
isation.* 

Innumerable indeed, are the particular instances 
that might be employed to illustrate the mighty 
effects of general communication* There is scarcely 
a necessary or a luxury which civilised nations enjoy, 
the origin of which cannot be traced to general 
communication. It would be irrelevant to the pre- 
sent enquiry to enter fmther into particulars ; for the 
question of general intercourse and communication 
among the inhabitants of the globe, throughout 



' * ^^thin these few months a light iron steamer has been tuilt, and 
)ias commenced plying on the river Loire between ^antes and Angers. 
When without any cargo, the steamer in question draws, with engine 
coals, water in boiler, &c., between five and six inches of water ; and, 
with niniety passengers, and luggage on board, she draws about eigh^ 
inches water. The length of the steamer is about 80 French feet, the 
breadth about 11 feet. This boat has plied between Nantes and 
Angers for the last two months, beginning when the heavier boats were 
compelled to cease. The Loire has seldom been so low as last April, 
the depth of water on some of the sAnd-banks not exceeding six inches; 
and yet the light iron steamer has passed the banks with ease. It may 
be asked, what amount of new water routes has this improved boat 
opened up to steam navigation ? It entirely alters our notions add 
ideas as to what is a *' navigable river* 
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the continents and countries into which it is 
divided, is not to be resolved by any partial state- 
ment of effects ; it must be considered and resolved 
on one general principle, dependent on the answer 
to one simple question; viz., "is the extension and 
"improvement of general traffic and intercourse, 
" beneficial, or hurtful, to the civilisation and happi- 
"ness of mankind?" I believe there is but one 
answer which can be given to this question, by any 
person whose education and talents entitle his opinion 
to any weight. 

There are, no doubt, many persons who would 
modify the answer ; in order, as they think, to adapt 
it to the situation of particular countries i but the 
first point to be determined is the general principle ; 
and that once fixed, let us keep in mind, that 
while the principle, like an axiom in mathematics, 
remains for ever correct, and while followed, leads 
us on, in a safe and sure path, towards the end we 
have in view, each deviation from it, however plaus- 
ible and expedient it may be made to appear, is con- 
trary to sound policy, and leads us into a path where 
we are without any light to guide us ; and every 
step we make in which, being a sacrifice of principle 
to expediency, must eventually be retraced. 

The adage " Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute," 
though generally applied to deviations from private 
moral principle, applies nowhere with such force as 
in the case of free intercourse. The first step, in 
restricting free communication and intercourse, infal- 
libly leads to others, by sapping general confidence 
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tod belief" in the irue principle, and forcing us to 
look through a distorted medium. 
' No doubt, in most old countries, from original 
faults of the governors or the governed, in the 
adoption of erroneous political or commercial prin- 
ciples, and the unsound and diseased state of the 
political and commercial institutions of these coun- 
tries, consequent on the adoption of such faulty prin- 
ciples, the bare idea of a system of free communication 
and intercourse will awaken feelings of alarm. Free 
and unrestricted traffic and intercourse are so inti- 
ttiatelv interwoven with the extension of free and 
unrestricted commerce, of the free and unrestricted 
exercise of religion, the diffiision of general know- 
ledge and of liberal political institutions, that it will 
ever be viewed with jealousy and fear, not merely 
by narrow-minded and bigoted men, but by men of 
enlightened and cultivated understandings; whose 
views and judgments are biassed by their interests, in 
favour of the continuation of the (dd system, or their 
dread of the effects of a change to a new. This 
class of men, who are both numerous and powerful, 
are unluckily, too much blinded by their interests and 
fears, to contemplate the dangers always consequent on 
the violation dP a principle, and thus become authors of 
consequraees they never contemplated. 

In Britain, whare the opposition of diese parties 
to general intercourse and cmnmunication has been 
chiefly felt, and manifested in dieir successful rcjectic^ 
of the principles of free trade, this o{^>osition has been 
att^aided with effects whkrh the parties in questi<m 



never deared, nor even imagined, and particularly 
hurtful to the most important and numerous portion 
of their own body. The successful opposition of the 
British landed interest, supported by the other op- 
ponents of free trade, to the establishment of a free 
and unfettered trade in com, has, no doubt, greatly 
impeded the extension of British external traflfic and 
intercourse; and to this extent of injury to the country, 
the landed proprietors are probably reconciled, believ- 
ing it to be compensated by the benefits resulting' 
to the British agricultural interests, which they 
represent. 

But the effects of this conduct of the British 
landed proprietors is not limited, as they intended, 
to a partial obstruction of British external traffic and 
intercourse : its eflects have been still more injurious 
to British inland traffic and intercourse, a matter 
to them of vital importance. The effect of the 
British com laws has been, first, the stoppage of 
the extension and improvement of British inland 
intercourse and communication, when advancing in a 
course in the highest degree advantageous to the 
landed interest, by occasioning a great and increasing 
demand for agricultural produce ; and, secondly, to 
force the tide of extension and improvement of 
British inland communication into a course, (the 
substitution of mechanical for animal motive power,) 
which bids fair to inflict a much more serious injury 
on the interests of the British landholder, than that 
which he expects to guard against by the corn laws, — 
by greatly diminishing the present consumption, and 
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closmg a great source of future demand for agricul-. 
tural produce. These hurtful effects of the com laws,, 
cai British inland communication, will be more fujly 
developed hereafter, when we come to consider the 
question of animal and mechanical motive power, 
generally, as respects inland communication, and 
particularly, as respects the various modes of carrying 
on this communication. It is sufficient here to 
say that, besides doubling the ordinary charges of 
communication and conveyance*, and, of course, 
diminishing enormously, the amount of all British 
intercourse carried on by animal power, these laws 
act jdirectly as a premium, given by the landed in- 
terest, for the encouragement of the introduction 
and employment of mechanical, in place of animal, 
power ; for the substitution of a power fed by un- 
taxed coal, in place of a power fed on taxed com. 
The effect of the com laws, has been already, ta 
supersede the employment of men and horses, in 
jnany situations, where, but for those laws, they 
would still be in active and increasing employment 
and demand ; and to cause our artisans and labourers 



* In many parts of France, with inferior roads, and heavy coaches, 
travellers are carried at the rate of about seven miles per hour, stop- 
pages included, and at an average charge under one penny per mile ; 
isnd yet) in France, there is a duty on the import of com, and a *' tax 
on travelling and intercourse." There are, certainly, no turnpike tolls ; 
but allowing, on the one hand, for tolls, and also for greater speed, and, 
on the other, for the lighter coaches^ and superior horses and roads of 
Britain, I do not think it too much to say, that the charges on turn- 
pike road travelling might, were the corn-tax abolished* be reduced to 
an average not much exceeding one penny per mile for each passenger^ 
the sp^d being nine nules per hour. 
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to emigrate, and export themselves, in search of that 
cheap food which they are not permitted to import 
and consume at home." Such are, and will invariably 
be found to be, the result of every substitution of 
measures based on expediency, in place of measures ' 
founded on principle. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the subject of 
general communication, and stated the principles 
that seem properly applicable to its consideration, 
we shall proceed to the investigation of the particular 
department of the subject to be treated of in this 
enquiry — •" inland traffic and intercourse, particularly 
as respects Great Britain, and generally, as respects 
civilised states and appropriated countries." 

Before entering on this interesting enquiry, it is 
proper to draw the attention of the reader to the 
circumstance, that, this most important subject, the 
best and fittest mode of improving and extending 
the beneiits of artificial inland intercourse and com- 
munication, never meets with due consideration, until 
it is almost impossible to obtain the full benefits 
of thought and deliberation. It is in countries, as 
in large towns, the benefits and advantages of direct 
and well-arranged streets and communications are 
not appreciated, until it becomes difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain them. The appropriation of 

* To these laws, chiefly, may be attributed the wretched state of the 
hand-loom weavers. Beautiiiil as is the invention of the loom moved 



by mechanical power, there can be no doubt that it owe: 
mainly to the opontion of the com laws on the taxed hand-loom 
The aaimal machine subaifits on taxed com, the mechanical 
on untaxed coal. 
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lands by mdiridiiala^ the fmiBiikin of i B C on t OM ait 
and £»ilty fines of comnraBicalioo, and tlie deep 
interest, wbkh tlie ^aikms portions of a settled cobi- 
mimity har^ in the nudinteiiance of these &nlty lBie% 
render the fwrnatiaii of new lilies^ or the in qp rove^ 
ment of old lines of commimication, a matter of great 
difliciilty. The c<Hisiderali(m of these obstades is, 
besides, apt to influence our minds, and in no sl^it 
d^ree to perj^ex oor thoughts, when entering on 
the first steps of an enquirj like the present, and 
endeavouring to lay down the proper general prin- 
ciples which ou^it to be adiqpted in the fixrmation, 
j^ropriation, and management, of the fines of com. 
municatioii of any particular country. 

To arriye at and delineate good general principles, 
on which to base a right system of internal inta> 
course and communication, we must there£rae ab» 
stract our minds ifrom all ri^ard to private rights or 
property*, and suppose the case of a country unsrttled 
and unappropriated, but with a municipal head or 
government, oi^^nised, and prepared for the purposes 
of allocation and appropriation of its territories, among 
the future settlers or inhabitants; a condition of 
things the very reverse of what we behold in civilised 
countries, where settlement, appropriation, and go- 
vernment all precede regular internal intercourse^ 
and all attempts at its regulation. 



♦ Private interest, and private property, must always give place to 
public utility j but ought never to give place to another private interest 
though the interest assumes the title of a *' corporation." 



The conduct of the government, in such a situation, 
would resemble, on an enlarged scale, the conduct of 
a prudent, well-advised individual proprietor, about 
to lay out and form a town, in a situation, convenient 
and fit for such a purpose. The first step of the 
individual in this case would be, to have a plan and 
suiTcy executed, furnishing himself and future lo- 
catories with every necessary information as to levels, 
&c., whereby to lay out the streets, squares, markets, 
and quays ; keeping in view, whQe so doing, the pro- 
bable increase of inhabitants, manufactures, and traflSc, 
and the probable effects and consequences of such in- 
crease ; and when tliis was accomplished, and not till 
then, would the appropriation commence. 

In laying out the town, the utmost care and atten- 
tion would be exerted, to secure to the inhabitants, as 
a body, and to each separate portion of individuals, 
the best accesses of intercourse with each other, and 
the different quarters in which they were located, and 
also to the public markets, quays, and avenues of the 
town ; and obligations would be inserted hi their pro- 
prietary grants or title-deeds, in contemplation of 
general or public improvements, suitable to, and to be 
regulated by, the opinions and ^iews of the great body 
of proprietors and inhabitants, in order to iacilitate 
the execution of such improvements, and to prevent 
their obstruction by private avarice, jealousy, or 
folly. In this way, with the strictest regard to the 
rights of private property, the future and progressing 
interests of the community collectively, and in its 
various subdivisions, would be suitably protected ; by 
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being placed under the management of proper and 
responsible guardians. No partial and comparatively 
private management of matters, in which the com- 
munity were deeply and generally interested, would 
be permitted ; and no appropriation by individuals, 
of public rights, would be tolerated. The streets 
and avenues of the town, would be placed under one 
general management and superintendence ; regulated 
with a view, not only to the benefit of the whole 
community, but to the suitable protection of each 
particular department, and of its inhabitants. 

Such arcj in fact, the steps now taken, by all 
sensible and well-advised persons, in the laying out 
of a town ; and such, were it practicable, should be 
the principles followed in laying out, and managing, 
the communications of a country. 

For the reasons and causes already specified, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, immediately to 
follow out these principles in settled countries ; but a 
great deal may nevertheless be done, not only in 
amelioration of the old system, but in preventing its 
extension, by laying down sound principles for future 
guidance, and never losing sight of these principles, 
when changes become necessary or practicable. 

Much has been said and written in praise of the 
facilities of intercourse in Britain, and the great 
extent of the diflFerent artificial lines of communi- 
cation by turnpike road, railway, and canail, and the 
improved and flourishing state of the country, and 
enormous extent of travelling and traffic, consequent 
on the variety and extent of these avenues of inter- 
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course.* These results have been generally attributed 
to, and are almost universally believed to be, conse- 
quent on, the British systems of communication, 
formed, certainly, on principles very different from 
those before laid down. The results in question 
have, doubtless, been attained, not, indeed, through, 
but, on the contrary, in spite of, the system. Instead 
of wondering at the extent and facility of British 
intercourse and communication, we should admire 
the perseverance and industry of a people, who have 
done so much in the face of and in spite of, the 
checks opposed by very faulty systems. 

There are at present two great systems pursued 
in Britain for the furtherance and improvement of 
internal communication ; the first, the turnpike road, 
or trustee and commissioner system ; and the second, 
thejoint-stock or corporation system : the parish road 
system, being generally acknowledged as faulty and 
rapidly merging into the turnpike road system, need 
not enter into our consideration. 

Of these two systems, the turnpike road or trustee 
and commissioner system, is undoubtedly the best. 
Under this system, the British turnpike roads are 
divided into a great ■ variety of small portions ; 
and each portion is placed under the management 
and direction of a set of local trustees or commis- 
sioners^ whose qualification is, generally, a certain 

* It is by no means the intention of the writer to deny these asser- 
tions, but merely to say that the results, under proper systems, would 
have been infinitely greater; and social an^ commercial intercourse 
doubled or tripled In amount. 

C 
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amount of property situated on or near the par- 
ticular division of road which they are appointed to 
manage. It is taken for gi*anted, that they must feel 
a deep interest in the good management of the road ; 
and that, without emolument or reward, they will 
undertake its management, and, disregarding their 
own private and local interests, look only to the 
general good. It does not, however, transfer the 
right and property of these great avenues of inter- 
course, the turnpike roads, from the public to in- 
dividuals, to be by them made a matter of private 
traffic and speculation. The faults of the system 
are, therefore, more easily curable; the turnpike 
roads being always considered as public property, in 
the general and particular management of which, the 
public have a right to, and frequently do, interfere. 

To this turnpike road system it is usual to attribute, 
the extent and excellence of the British roads ; and 
the assertion has been so often, and so strongly re- 
peated, that it is seldom or never questioned. 

The system is, however, radically bad, being based 
on principles in the highest degree objectionable, 
chiefly as respects the management and superin- 
tendence of roads. There is, in fact, no general 
system of management or superintendence. The 
system is much the same as, if we were in a great 
town, to put the management of each street under 
the sole direction and control of a selection of per- 
sons located in such street, irresponsible to the ge- 
neral body, and naturally careful of their own private 
local interests alone, without regard to the general 
interests of the township, or any portion, other than 
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that ill whicli they saw and felt a direct 
interest. 

No one wlio has had the advantage of reading, 
with attention, by far the most excellent work hitherto 
published, on this branch of internal intercourse, I 
mean Sir Henry Pamell's late Treatise on Roads, 
but must be struck with the effect of the delusion, 
generally prevalent, on the subject of the British 
turnpike road system, on the mind, or, at least, on 
the language, of the author. Tlie radical errors and 
vices so ably disclosed, as hitherto prevalent, in the 
general system of turnpike road formation and manage- 
ment, and the splendid improvements on turnpike 
road communication, which must inevitably be con- 
sequent on the adoption of the alterations and im- 
provements suggested in that very superior work, 
have not, if we may judge from his language, been 
sufficient to remove from the mind of Sir Henry 
Parnell, the general impression as to the excellence 
of the British turnpike road system. In chapter xii. 
of his work, which is devoted to the subject of " Road 
Legislation," Sir Henry Parnell assumes the fol- 
lowing positions : — 

First, That " it is owing to the tui-npike system of 
road management, that England is superior to other 
countries with respect to her public roads." 

Secondly, That, in adopting this system, the legis- 
lature adopted the wisest principle for securing an 
abundance of good roads." 

Thirdly, That, if the legislature had refnsed to 
adopt this system, and given the management of the 
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roads to the government, that is to say, to the natural 
and legitimate guardians, or, at least, the parties who 
ought to be the natui'al and most suitable guardians 
of the community, Great Britsiia^* could Tiever have 
reached the degree of wealth and prosperity to which 
it has arrived^ for want of proper means of inland 
communication*^ 

Having taken these positions. Sir Henry proceeds 
tO' justify them, by stating, that, nothing short of 
the turnpike system ^^ would ever have induced the 
people of England to pay^ as they now do^ a road 
revenuCy arising from turnpike tolls ^ to the extent of 
1,200,000/. a yeary* for* the maintenance of their 
roads. Sir Henry acknowledges that there can be 
no doubt, if the monies in question had been en- 
trusted to government, that is to say, to the managers 
of the community, the funds might have been much 
more scientifically and beneficially employ ed^ for the 
general behoof; but hie affirms ' that, in such case, 
" the hostility to pay them, if they had been wholly 
at the disposal of government,** must have prevented, 
and cramped, the formation of gqod and usefulroads. 

Now all this may be true, but it does not prove 
anything in favour of the turnpike road syi^tem, or 
the correctness of Sir Henry'is positions ; it proves 
only, a great distrust, on the part of the community^ 
in the government ; and in its jicstice, and proper 
management. It, in fact, shows only that the gover- 
nors were not considered as the managers for, and 
under the .'control of, the community; which is a 
matter qf deep regi'et. 



Sir Henry Paniell is much too acute an observer 
not to be well aware of all this ; but, in pointing out 
the way to public improvement, he may have thought 
it right to avoid running counter to general or par- 
ticular prejudice j or he may have allowed these pre- 
judices to bear and have an influence on his own 
understanding. 

That the prejudices in question have not blinded 
Sir Henry Parnell to the real demerits of the turn- 
pike road system, is however, clearly shown, by the 
excellent suggestions for its alteration and amend- 
ment, which follow his observations before quoted. 
That I am justified in my reprobation of this system, 
Sir Henry himself has abundantly demonstrated. 
He states, that, in spite of the turnpike system, the 
British roads are " extremely imperfect," as com- 
pared with what they might have been ; and that 
the lines of direction are almost " everywhere 
extremely faulty," and " carried over hills, when 
they might have been kept on comparatively level 
ground." 

After quoting from Dr. Adam Smith the following 
passage, on the British road trusts, " The money 
levied is more than double of what is necessary for 
executing, in the completest manner, the work which 
is often executed in a very slovenly maimer, and some- 
times not executed at all," Sir Henry Parnell adds, 
that the remark is now, in too many cases, as applic- 
able as it was when made sixty years ago. 

As to management. Sir Henry states, that the 
road trustees or managers, too frequently turn their 
c 3 
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authority to no other purpose than the advancement 
of their own jnivate and local interests. That when 
an intdligent or public spirited trustee attempts to 
ehec^k such proceedings, his abilities and his motives 
are equally challenged ; and, as his views are based 
solely on public benefit, and, consequently, opposed 
to the private objects of others of the trustees, his 
proposals are, if possible, rejected ; or, if this be reck- 
oned too barefaced, they are eluded by some indirect 
contrivance. In this way, as Sir Henry Pamell 
justly observes, intelligent and public spirited trustees 
become dii^sted, and cease to act ; leaving the road 
management in the hands of the least worthy of their 
associates, in preference to remaining <<in a situation 
in which they are exposed to insult and ill-usage.^ 
Sir Henry concludes with stating, that every one 
acquainted with the subject will allow the general 
correctness of the remarks, and admit the sketch 
might be more highly coloured. If he had added, 
that, the gros» oppres&ion committed byroad trusteeSi 
in the mode and manner of imposing and levying 
the road tolls, greatly surpasses their mismanagement, 
he would only have stated what was perfectly just 
and true. 

The fact i^, that^ the mismanagement and oppres- 
sion have been so great, that, almost every year, general 
turnpike road acts are passed, to cure and prevent the 
mal-administration of the powers given by the par- 
ticular turnpike road acts, to the various sets of 
trustees. 

Sir Henry Parnell, however, justly observes, that 



the evils complained of, originating from the bad 
principles on which road legislation is based, are not 
of a nature to be cured by the regulations of an Act 
of Parliament. The general turnpike road act of 
1823, though it contained 153 clauses, has no way 
removed the various grounds of complaint. The 
subsequent general turnpike acts have done little 
good ; and, in fact, none can be done, without a 
total alteration in the fundamental principles of turn- 
pike road legislation. The improvements and alter- 
ations suggested by Sir Henry Pamell, though many 
of them excellent in themselves, and such as would 
lead to great ameliorations, are only palliatives : 
they are not sufficient ; and no perfect system can 
be delineated, until the proper principles, on which 
to found it, are carefully investigated and ascertained. 
It may be impossible to adopt such a system gene- 
rally ; but let it be once ascertained and recognised, 
and, where practicable, introduced, and the difficulties 
which now appear almost insurmountable, will vanish. 
Enough, however, has been said on the subject of 
the British turnpike road system of intercourse and 
communication.* 

We shall now advert to the joint-stock or corpor- 
ation system : the second or alternative arrangement 
pursued for the encouragement and extension of 
British intercourse and communication. 



* The remarks, as to mismanagement and oppression, apply equally 
to the Scotch turnpilie roada. If Sir Henry Parnell had njade himself 
acquainted with the Scotch turnpike-road system, and its working, he 
would have found little to say in its praise : it ia impossihle lo suppose 
that the English sjietcm is wnrse. 

c 4 
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Bad as are the principles applied to. turnpike road 
legislation, they appear excellent, when compared with 
the principle of legislation adopted in the joint-stock 
or corporation system of British inland communica- 
tion and intercourse. ' 

'the modes of intercourse which are subjected to 
this legislation are, canal and river navigations, rail- 
ways, and bridges. As the subject of this enquiry is 
confined to the matter of artificial inland commu- 
nication alone, and as rivers do not properly come 
under this denomination, requiring, in many cases, 
tittle assistance from art ; and as bridges, from their 
nature, are generally of a comparatively local interest,^ 
the following remarks are confined to the subject of 
canals and railways, as routes entirely artificial, and 
ereated by the industry of man. 
- In Britain, these modes of communication af e 
universally formed by bodies of individuals^ incor- 
porated in joint-stock companies, under the authority 
of the legislature, for the avowed purpose of private 
speculation and profit. The individuals so incor- 
porated, are, by the legislature, authorised in their 
corporate capacity, to take from the proprietors, and 
pay for, certain tracts of land, previously ascertained 
by survey, as most suitable for the formation of a 
particular line of canal or railway^ between two given 
points ; and on these tracts or lines, to form and con- 
struct such canal or railway. The funds for the pur- 
chase of these lands, and for the construction of the 
lines of communication, are obtained in the shape 
of shares or subscriptions, from the individuals so 



je embarked in undertakings, on the good maMge- 
ment and regulation of which, the prosperity and 
happiness of the community ai-e acknowledged to 
depend. The entire regulation, as regards the super- 
intendence and management of these undertakings, 
is confided to the parties advancing the capital j who, 
confessedly unequal to the details, troublea, imd 
anxieties of business, comparatively private, are 
nevertheless constituted the managers of the most 
important commercial, and business interests, of the 
community. These parties are, moreover, relieved 
from all inducement to watch over the undertakings 
in which they have embarked their capital, by the pro- 
tectiougiventhem,bythelegislature, for guarding them 
against the want of prudence and integrity of the offi- 
cers and servants whom they may employ, or, in other 
words, fromtheeffectsof their own want of judgment. 
In the turnpike road or trustee and commissioner 
system, of British internal intercourse, the trustees 
are merely appointed as managers for the public ; 
and consist of a fixed portion of the community, who 
are thought to have the greatest share of interest 
in the success of the undertakings they manage. 
Under the corporation or joint-stock system of 
British internal intercourse and communication, the 
parties in whom all powers of regulation are vested 
fonn, on the contrary, no fixed portion of the ge- 
neral community, and are, almost universally, unac- 
quainted with the interests, wants, and necessities of 
the lines and districts of country through which their 
canals and railways pass ; and equally ignorant and, 
careless, as to the trade or commerce of these dia-a 

•c6 
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tricts, and attentive only, to obtain the largest im- 
mediate return, for their invested capital. 

The principle of incorporating individuals, however 
well qualified by talent, and giving them possession 
of the best, and, perhaps, the only line, fitted to 
form an important avenue of commerce and mter- 
course between particular portions of the country, 
in order to make the trade on this avenue a subject 
of traffic, speculation, and profit, among such indi- 
viduals, appears so contrary to every sound maxim 
of policy, that it is only surprising how it ever came 
to be imagined or sanctioned. 

The results of a system based on such bad prin- 
ciples are obvious. There is not a vice pointed out 
in the turnpike road system, which may not be 
found in the British canal system.* There is, pro- 
bably, not an anomaly that could be named which 
may not be found in British canal administration. 
The tolls charged are framed on no principle, other 
than that of obtaining the largest revenue to the 
canal incorporation, without regard to fixed rule^ 
other than the act of incorporation, and the great 
object of the shareholders being an immediate divi- 
dend, future prosperity is, in many cases, sacrificed 
to present gain. On many eanals, the tolls on 
articles going the entire length of the canal, are 
less, than when the same articles go only a part of the 
distance. The tolls on articles going in one direc- 
tion, are higher than on the same articles, coming 

* Of course, from the constitution of the canal proprietary, the inte- 
rests' of the undertaking are not, as in turnpike routes, sacrificed to the 
local or private interests of the Directors. 




in the opposite direction. The tolls on the heavy, raw, 
or unmanufactured article are, in many cases, higher 
than on the same article, when manufactured and 
reduced in weight. Bounties or drawbacks are given 
on [)artieular branches of traffic, to force a trade where 
it would not otherwise exist, and these vices are 
authorised by the legislature as a public benefit. 
These distinctions are made according to the caprice 
of a body of proprietors, who are generally unac- 
quainted with the necessities or interests of the 
country over whose trade they exercise such a 
powerful control, and are frequently as hurtful to the 
canal revenue and interest, as they are restrictive of 
public trade and intercourse.* When we consider that 
one of the practical results of this system has been, to 
place one of the most important avenues of commerce 
in Great Britain, the Bridgewater canal, connecting 
Manchester and the adjacent country, with Liver- 
pool, — that is, the greatest manufacturing town and 
district in Great Britain, with the first mercantile 
city, London excepted, in the world, — at the dis- 
posal of one individual, as his private property, and 
that this individual is precluded from any interference 
or management with the property in which he alone 
possesses a beneficial interest, — we may form some 
notion of the absurdities and evils to which the 
system leads, t 



• How can it be otherwise? The proprietora of the most important 
canal navigation might, under the sjstem, be all minors or lunatics. 

I The late Duke ol Bridgewater, either b the view of preserving hi« 
enormous canal property, or of getting it well managed, conveyed the 
whole to trustees, appointing the present Mr. Bradaliawe ihe sole and 
irresponsible manager, with power to name his successor, To th« 
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. Eyeiy vice and error of th« Britisb canal system 
: may again be found, greatly magnified, in the nevr&r 
system and administration of British railways, with 
this addition, that vices of management, and oppres- 
. sions of the public, which the legislature has in part 
. guarded against in canal Acts, are absolutely sanction- 
ed and introduced into the railway system^ by the le- 
, gislatorial acts of incorporation ; and each new act of 
the legislature, in railway legislation, advances farther 
, in this very hurtful path. On a turnpike road, the legis- 
lature interferes to protect the public, by allowing the 
use of the road to the parties located on its sides, for 
some hundred yards, free of toll. On a canal^ the 
tolls are leviable per mile, so that a locatory, using a 
canal route for the short distance of a mile or two, is, 
to a certain extent, protected against exorbitant ex- 
action. In the later Railway Acts these principles 
are entirely done away with ; and a locatory, entering 
on the railway route, for the short space of half a 
mile, is, by legislatorial enactment, made liable in six 
or eight miles' tonnages.* In all public railways the 
railway proprietors are associated, and authorised to 
build locomotive engines, and sell, or hire out, the 
necessary mechanical motive power, for condticting 
and reconducting the railway waggons and their 
loads, between different points on the railway ; and in 
all the later and improved railways, they are farther 



manage]*, the uncontrolled management of the whole canal prcfpertf is 
giyen ; the parties beneficially interested having no voice whatever in 
the regulation or direction. 

* On the Liverpool railway, the toll on coal carried on die railway 
whether one mile, or twelve mil», is ^^ same. 




incorporated, and on loans, secured by the bonds of 
the corporation, for payment of which, however, the 
shareholders are not personally Hable. The dues or 
tolls, levied on the canals or railways so formed, belong, 
after payment of the expenses of maintaining the 
same, to the shareholders, and are divided among 
them, as a profit or return. 

The alleged excellence of this system, which has 
been highly vaunted, consists chiefly in the encourage- 
ment which it is said to give to the employment of 
private capital, in the execution of pubhc improve- 
ments. By the incorporation of great joint-stock 
companies, the individual partners of which are pro- 
tected from all responsibility or loss, beyond the sum 
they agree to advance, persons, possessed of capital, 
but who are unfitted by their habits, sex, talents, or 
education, to attend to or manage business, or to enter 
into its details, are induced to become subscribers to, 
or partners in, the formation of canals or railways; 
with the view and expectation of obtaining from their 
capitals, so invested, a return, similar to what might be 
obtained if they embarked their money in ordinary 
business. 

In this way, it is affirmed, Mrst, that the private 
capital of the country is drawn or attracted from its 
secret hoards, where it lies idle and useless, and em- 
barked in the execution of public improvements ; and. 
Secondly, that these improvements are executed at 
private risk, for public benefit ; the loss, if loss occurs, 
falling on individuals ; the gain, accruing to the 
public. 
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necessitated to opppse and arrest, a second railway, 
projected between Manchester and Liverpool* ; and 
thus prevent the execution of a second greiit national 
undertaking, solely because it would have . interfered 
with the interests of one, which had then become, a 
private speculation and monopoly. 

The vices and abuses of the corporation or joint- 
stock system . of British inland intercourse and com- 
munication, originating on principles still more 
erroneous than the turnpike road system, the cor- 
rection, or even palliation, of these abuses, is a matter 
of much greater difficulty than in the turnpike road 
tcustjs, . where the property and management of the 
lines of communication are always considered as 
residing with the public ; a disclosure of the ex- 
isting evils, however, may contribute, not a little, 
to the gradual accomplishment of a cure;> and the 
introduction of a system based on proper principles. 
^ Much may be done by preventing the intru- 
sion of farther vicious principles into this system, 
under the sanction of legislatorial enactment. The 
general authority now given under railway legislation^ 
to the proprietors of the railway, as a body, to engage 
in trade as carriers, on their own railway, cannot be 
too soon put an end, to.t If it were desired to frame 
a system expressly calculated to sap and destroy the 
prosperity of the country, no device more efi^tual 

* The Leeds and Liverpool Railway. 

f The same principle applies to that portion of the system which 
authorises the railway proprietors to furnish or hire motive power on 
these railways ; but I doubt much, if mechanical power is the power to 
be used, whether this can be prevented. 
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for the purpose than this, could be suggested. No 
one, who considers the subject, but must see the 
ruinous effects of permitting joint stock companies to 
possess themselves of the avenues or lines of com- 
munication of a country, in order to become traders 
on these lines ; and thus to make it their interest 
to exclude all rival exertion and competition. The 
principle of carrying on trade by Joint Stock Cor- 
porations, is radically vicious ; and the practical 
mischief resulting from its adoption, is greatly en- 
hanced, when the joint stock companies hold in their 
hands, the means of crushing or excluding, individual 
competition.* There does not exist, in Great Britain, 
a monopoly more objectionable than that which is 
now established on the Liverpool railway ; and the 
principle of which it is proposed to extend to the 



* To give to any set of individuals, associated merely for private 
purposes, and unconnected with, and irresponsible to the public, or the 
great incorporation, of which they form only an insignificant portion, 
privileges and protection, which these individuals do not enjoy when 
unassociated, is merely to create a corporation within a corporation ; 
with this disadvantage, that the views and interests of the lesser incor- 
poration are generally opposed to those of the greater, of which it forma 
a part. All the present disquiet, disturbance, and misery in America, 
arises from the adoption of this vicious system in their banking establish- 
ment. The president complains that, the United States' Bank has 
interfered in the elections for congress ; that is to say, the shareholders 
have done, as all men do, and have a right to do, — used a legitimate 
influence, that of property, to forward the election of particular indi- 
viduals as members of congress. If this was not permitted, property 
could not be represented : for so doing the United States* Bank are 
discontinued from their office of government bankers ; and it is intimated 
that the bank charter will not be renewed. If the United States' Bank 
had not been exclusively privileged and chartered, the present crisis and 
dispute could never have occurred. 

D 



other railways recently announced to the public* 
The evils now pointed out, necessarily originate 
from the vicious principles of the canal and railway 
system ]; and to these principles, and not to the 
individuals interested in the system, is the fault of 
their existence to be attributed* 

Having thus briefly remarked on the apparent 
errors of principle adopted by the British legislature 
for the encouragement of internal intercourse and 
communication, we come now to consider, the excel-* 
l^ncies and advantages, separatelt^ offered to the com* 
roumty, hy the three artificial modes of communic*. 
turn already mentioned. Turnpike RoadSy RmlwajfSf^ 
and Canals. These three descriptions of route are 
purely artificial in their construction, owing their 
eidstenoe entirely to the industry of man ; and each 
of them requiring a considerable outlay of labour, and 
employment of materials, for their maintenance and 
repair. TTiey branch into two great divisions, viz, first, 
artificial land, or solid *^ and second, artificial waker,^,or 
fluid-'— routes. The first, comprehends two subdivi- 
sioAs, viz. turnpike roads, and railways ; the second 
consists only of canals. Beginningwith the first of these 
divisions, viz., artificial land, or solid routes, turnpike 
roada present themselves as by far the most in^rteat 
and universally applicable mode of communication. 
Jlailways, like canals, are limited in their applicatipny 
as compared with turnpike-roads. The great north 
turnpike-road, connecting the capitals of England and 
Scotland, is equally applicable and serviceable as m 
means of communication, in conveying the mail-coach 
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between the extreme pomti», the capitaLs: of v£,o]idoiir 
and Edinburgh, and in conveying the > least lyaluabfe 
article^ on the smsdlest division or porticHi of the nad 
in question, say the n^sessary mamuite Joetween ; j^ 
different portions of a farm* Railwa^i like banealsi^ 
on the other hand, are of co<n{Ma*atfYBlyT> partiiEyi^ 
application ; and, as connecting chainsjimuj9|k toJcbn- 
sidered on an enlarged scale. Oi| a^ small iscale^ 
instead of a connecting chain of miercaursei^Mmi^ 
operate as a bomidary of $67>«r0<ifo7ir' 'A tunspike^ 
road is, besides, almost or nearly, an eqas3b b^oefititOAU 
parties located along its line : while a' sa^w^y.is of 
comparatively partial benefit ; and iaiabso^telyitofnd 
use to many parties located on its line. .^>\I?ha^gf8at 
London and Edinburgh tumpike-roadiiaots wt^ a^benei 
ficial avenue to, and between, each village and liamliek 
it intersects or connects; but for suohiporpciaes la 
railway or canal is utterly inapplicable. Aamode^ of 
limited or intermediate local intercourse and commu^ 
nication, the improved railways, on which kioomotive 
power is employed, are even more eqiecially &api 
j^cable. ; ;2 

As^ however, a great deal of mistake and delusion 
on this subject is current in society, producing ;ia 
general impression that railways must supersede turin- 
jnke roiads^ I have given railways the precedence, in 
the present enquiry, to tumpike^roads, in orde^ that 
the reader mily be fully acquainted with the merits of 
this new species of commimication, before entering 
on the consideration of turnpike-roads ; with the 
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merits and advants^es of which, almost every one 
considers himself, perfectly familiar. 

In ocmsideriiig railways as a mode of cmnmmiica- 
timi, some perplexity is occasioned fay the diflferetit 
aqpeets they deriye, from the various motive powers 
vrhich are, or may be, employed on them. On tmn- 
pike^roads and canals, although mechanical power has 
been demonstrated to be practicable, and, in some 
particular cases *, even a cheaper and more eflfeetive 
power than the labour of horses, still no one could 
assume such power as a standard, whereby to estimate 
the advantage of these routes. The proposed im- 
j^rovements on turnpike-roads, to adapt them to the 
employment of mechanical power, are equally benefi- 
dal when animal power is applied, and would lessen 
the fflnount of animal labour nearly one half, and of 
course reduce the prices ; and would, I have Uttle 
doubt, turn the scale in £ivour of animal power.t In 
fifiet, as will be seen in the sequel, not even on rail- 
ways has animal power been banished by thejair and 
heaUkfid competitian of mechanical power ; and 
where it is not managed and furnished by the pro- 
prietors of the railways on which it is employed, 
mechanical motive power cannot be hired for the saBOte 
charges as animal power. In the face of sudi fiu^ 
mechanical motive power is stated, by the advo^iates 
of railways, to be, on these routes, a sine qua ft&iu 
The very high speed which is thereby attaixiabley 
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* Canals connected with navigable rivers or branches of the aeiu 
f The improvement alluded to is the introduction of stone or iron 
tracks ioT the wheels of carriages travelling on turninke roads. 
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gives to railways an apparent adiisntage, ( 0¥eit. ttio^ 
pike-roads and canals, which, their partis tos:€Qntei;vd; 
it is impossible dther to surmount or counterbalalice. 
The gross fallacies widely and industmusly promul- 
gated, as to the saving of expense consequent -W; this 
speed, have takon such deep root, that to 4i$cii«;gr(k 
treat of railways, unaccompanied by the - aid \ : of 
mechanical power, would be considered ^^.misrepre- 
sentation or evasion of the proper- questions - With 
reference to the employment of mechanical power 9 
they are therefore considered and treated in th§ sub- 
sequent enquiry. . ^ ► 

When on the subject of mechanical power, I would 
solicit the attention of the reader to the.r^itib^rits 
of the question,between mechahical and animal pow^r. 
So much has been written on the ben^ts of ifla- 
chinery, and especially when it is applied by the 
power of steamy that with many persons to state^ that, 
a particular process can be accomplished by thepower 
of a steam-engine, is to say, that its nature and 
aspects are entirely changed. The merit of me- 
chanical power, whether set in motion by steam, or 
otherwise, is entirely dependent on cheapness. Un- 
less the cloth, made in a manufactory where the looms 
are moved by steam, is cheaper than the cloth 
manufactured in the shop of an individual weaver, 
the application of steam, and the improved ma- 
chinery which it impels, is of no use or benefit to the 
community ; so it is with regard to every other 
purpose to which steam can be applied. On rail- 
ways:, by the calculations and statements of their 
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numagers and engineers, the application of me- 
chanical mothre power, only becomes equal fo aniiaal 
power, when a locomotive engine can do the work of 
eight horses and eight men, and enable the earner to 
dispense with this amount of animal labour. It is 
affirmed, that, on improved railways, the locomotive 
engines &r exceed this amount of work ; doing^ the 
work of eighteen or twenty horses and as many men ; 
and in reliance on these statements, mechanical power 
has been universally adopted, on all improved railways. 
It is quite obvious, however, that if by any improved 
process, the power or exertion of horses and men 
could be so well employed, as to double its efficiency 
on a railway, this improvement would entirely change 
the state and aspect of the question. The same 
eflfect would also be produced by an increase in the 
cost of the mechanical power, from whatever cause 
the increase might originate. This last result has 
already taken place*, and the admirers of mechazucal 
power, giving up its cheapness, now rest its entire 
merit on celerity. It is so difficult to ascertain the 
value of this article in the market, and, in some casesy 
it can command such prices, that the most oppoi^a 
conclusions are drawn, by different parties, as to.iti 
effect and value. "Speed is time, and time«as. 
money,'' say one set of reasoners, and they then pro- 
ceed to calculate the value of time, converting it i^jto 
money, by rules which they frame for the occasion. 
They forget that time, considered in relation to indi- 

* The cost of mechanical power at high speed is, as will be hereafter 
shown, nine times greater than the original calculations of the railway 
«meers. 



viduals, is of all commodities the most fluctuating in 
value, differing therein, to every individual, every 
day, and every hour of every day. Time is un- 
doubtedly money, but only to the working or pro- 
ducing classes.* It is, however, like papermoney, not 
always convertible into gold, and, unless convertible 
instantly, it instantly loses its value. What is the 
value of time to the men and horaes thrown out (rf 
employment and demand, by the introduction of lo- 
comotive engines, to work on a railway? The time 
assuredly, which is most valuable to the community, is, 
what the possessors are willing and ready to dispose of 
at the lowest price ; whilst the time that is at the dis- 
posal of some individuals, though really possessing 
no intrinsic value, cannot be purchased at any price 
whatever. Time, considered in relation to merchan- 
dise, is of no value during twelve or fourteen hours 
out of each twenty-four; and in almost every case, 
unless the quicker is also the cheaper or more cer- 
tain conveyance, it does not command the market. 
This matter will be again submitted to the reader's 
consideration in other parts of this enquiry. In the 
mean time, we shall enter on the discussion of one 
of the two subdivisions of land communication, viz. 
railways. 

Railvjays. 
Railways, as general modes of communication, 
aPB comparatively of very recent introduction. Until 

* To the idle, or iKiii.producing classea, tine is not money, but the 

reverse. The effect of adding one day per week to the time i " 
r, would be very differently felt in aotie 
D 4 
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-within these very few years, they wereconaideFed as 
usei^ly chiefly, for the conveyance of minerala and heavy 
articlesi to the ports of shipment, or to the manu&eto- 
ries where they were to be consumed ; and an ahnort 
indispensable requisite to their success was, that they 
ahould have a slight descent in the direction of the 
load} to enable the horses or engines, with greater 
ease^ to bring back the empty waggons. Railways 
are, unlike turnpike-roads, entirely unfitted for the 
passage or accommodation of the ordinary vehicles of 
the country ; and, of course, cannot be carried into, or 
through) towns or villages ; but must be stopped at 
the suburbs or entrances of these towns or villages, 
and, in this respect, are like canals, objectionable as 
requiring a portage, or change of vehicle, at the com- 
mencement and end of each journey; or on receipt 
and delivery of the articles carried. 

On all the improved railways, it has been found 
necessary, by the proprietors, to interfere in the traflSc 
of the railway, as furnishers of motive power, and 
frequently of railway waggons, to carry on trade ; 
and on the Liverpool and Manchester railway, the 
railway company are the sole carriers on their own 
rail-road, between the towns of Liverpool and Man- 
chester. This principle, which prevails only to:' a 
slight extent on canals, is now universally established 
on all the recent railways, where the returns tolifae 
proprietors arise, or are expected to arise, chiefly from 
the profits on carrying and coaching trades. In 
shorty the proprietors are not incorporated for the 
pUi^ose of forming and maintaining a road, but as 
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tradesmen^ for the purposes of cair^g on ^ trader ^ 
carriers and coach-masters. On a tiinipike'»road''or 
canal, before any individual commences to trade, he 
must be assured, that the returns of his traffic are 
sufficient to pay road tolls, or canal tonnage^, suffi- 
cient to keep the road or canal in repaiis ;i the ex- 
penses of management ; the interest of :tike debt^ <}^r 
the dividends to the shareholders; and, lastly, the 
expenses and management of the businei^ set <^ 
foot; and a profit to himself and his partnieiyi^^ em- 
barking a capital in it. Such is not the cai^'^^^ the 
newer railways, and, as will be hereafter dhiown, it 
perplexes, greatly, the consideration of the profits 
derivable on these routes. The fi^H for considera- 
tion is, besides, any thing but extensive. . i/ a uii ;n 
Although there are now many railways in^^ progress, 
yet there are only two, which, from theiD improved 
construction, extent, and importance, can be * con- 
sidered such as to affi)rd any certain information on 
the subject of this mode of inland conveyance. Hie 
first of these is the Darlington railway. It vms 
begun about thirteen years ago, when the attention of 
engineers and the public, became strongly directed 
to the extension, and improvement of railways, as a 
means of inland conveyance. It was opened for 
traffic, on the 27th of September, 1825. Since that 
time, very large sums of money have been laid out 
on its improvement. The chief object of the railway 
was, to afford a communication, and mode of convey- 
ance from certain extensive coal-fields in the higher 
parts of the county of Durham, to the towns of Dar- 
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litgtoii^ and Stockton/and also to open a comnivniciEik 
tion between those coal-fields, and the London ai^ 
other markets, through the port of Stockton and the 
riTer Tees» The Darlington railway is about twenty- 
fite miles in length, of which the first four miles,, 
throi^h the coal country are encumbered with in- 
clined planes, worked by machinery, viz. fixed engines^ 
The remaining portion of twenty miles, from BrusseL-. 
ton to Darlington and Stockton, has an entire descent 
in its course of S83 fSset ; or the descent, if divided 
equally through the whole line, would give an 
average fall to the port of Stockton, of about 1 in. 
SOO. This fally however, is not regular, as from the 
nature of the country, the rate of descent varies 
considerably, viz. from nearly a level, to 1 in 104 f 
which kst: is the steepest descent. The greatest 
attenticm was paid, in the formation of this railway, to 
dispose of the fall or descent, in the way most fii-^ 
vourable to the trade, as also to avoid all curves, and- 
keep the line as straight as possible. No detailed 
account of the cost of this railway has ever been pub- 
lished. I know, however, that I am much within^ 
the mark, when I say, that its cost has been triple, ^* 
quadruple, the cost per mile, ofanypremous raUwagf^ 
This increase of cost, arose entirely, from the alleged' 
improvements, on its construction ; that is to sayv i^ 
the greater sums laid out to equalise its ascents, and! 
to keep it straight, and to form a substantial road- 
way. It was originally a single road ; but thi« did 
nett answer, and it has now been doubled, from end 
to end. For the first few years, aflfcer the raihray^ 




was opened for public traffic, regular annual states of 
the revenue and expenditure of the company, were 
printed and circulated among the shareholders ; but 
for reasons connected with their export ti'ade*, this 
practice has been for many years discontinued ; and 
it is, therefore, impossible to obtain any very recent 
information from perfectly authentic sources, with 
regard to the current railway expenditure. 

The charges for draggage, and the tonnages on 
the railway, are, however, well known ; and from the 
first published reports of the directors, very accurate 
information, as to the exact cost of conveyance on 
this improved railway, may be obtained. It appears 
from these reports, that the railway company, being 
satisfied of the superior excellence and cheapness of 
mechanical, over animal power, have, from the first 
opening of their road, engaged themselves in a busi- 
ness entirely distinct from, the formation and pro- 
prietorship of the road. They have, from the com- 
mencement of this undertaking, been engaged in a 
business of, letting or selling the mechanical power, 
required to drag the waggons employed by the 
traders in their traffic. For this purpose, the com- 
pany built locomotive engines ; and employed them 
in dr^ging the goods and wagg;ons on the railway, 
at a certain rate per mile. The charge exacted from 
the traders for this power, was one fourth of a penny 



* I bulieve the reports were discontinued, as affording to the rival 
Newcastle and Sunderiflnd coal ni asters, data, whereby to injure thu 
DvlingtoQ nulway coalmastcrs. 



per ton per mile on coal, stone, and other articles 
conveyed j and this charge on the ton of coal, con- 
veyed from the inland coal-fields to Darlington, 
Stockton, &c,, involved the leading back, or recon- 
ducting, of the empty waggons. The railway com- 
pany found it also necessary, in order to encourage 
the coal trade, and to encourage the opening of the 
coal-fields, to build, and let on hire, coal waggons to 
the coal traders j and these waggons were let out at 
a charge of one fourth of a penny per ton per mile, 
on the distance actually traversed. 

The cliarges for motive power, and waggons were 
certainly very low, amounting, together, to only ^d. 
per ton per mile ; whence the total charge for motive 
power on the twenty-five miles of railway, viz. from 
one extremity to the other, was only li', O^d. ; ex- 
clusive of a sum of Is, per ton, the charge on two 
inclines, up which the coals are dragged by stationary 
engines. If these charges had been made by parties 
other than tlie railway company, they would at once 
have shown the cost of this portion of railway con- 
veyance ; but as the charges are made by the railway 
company, who besides, draw tolls on the coal thus 
conveyed, the correctness of the charges might be 
disputed. The question is, however, set at rest by 
the early railway reports, issued by the directors. 
In these reports it is stated, that the business in 
which the company has been forced to engage, of 
supplying waggons to the traders, has been a most 
unprofitable and even detrimental one : that the 
charge of one fourth of a penny per ton per mile. 
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lal^'Mt fiek^^^ the repair kna MAMfisMk 

6f thelwaggons^; and that a colisidiir^Me^ ^rtldii 
of the t(!mttages, or rbad tolls, wefe each ye^t-, t^^h 
and apjilied to supply the deficit. The'' siaim^ ^ 
stated as to the cost of working jtnd repairing the 
locomotive engines, and the charges inadfe by^thfe 
company for the supply of motive powfer. ' The' Ibfei 
here was, indeed, to a greater extetit, ai§ the Cbtnptoy 
paid the whole sum, of one fourth of a penny *p56r tdii 
per mile, received from the coal traders, to theien- 
gineers, who worked the engines and Supplied' th^iii 
with coal and grease. The engines thietlrselVeS 'Were 
supplied and replaced by the company. "' ' • 

It thus appears, that on the' Darlin^te ntilvraj^ 
coal could not be conveyed at an expense of a haJfl 
penny per mile, for motive power, and waggons, oti 
the comparatively level part of the railway, ^^thoriit 
a great loss to the parties, who furnished the poiwl'^f 
and the waggons. A nearer approach to the adtiial 
cost of conveyance on the Darlington railway i^^ 
however, obtained by a farther examination of the 
earlier reports. On looking to those early printed 
reports, we find it stated by the directors, that ihef 
huve repeatedly had it in view to increase the charges 
(iti a ^rticular branch of their trade, as the ch^tr^ei 
were not remunerative ; and that, in fact, the cotaii 
pany were losers by the branch of trade in question, 
viz. the traffic or passage along the railway of coal 
for exportation to London, and elsewhere, beycmd 
the bounds of the river Tees. The tonnages Olr 
rdad tolls on this coal, were a halfpenny per ton per 
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mAe^ benide the charges on the incliHes. The Yol^- 
lomti|^ were the entire charges recmed by/tbeiAii* 
way compainy when the Reports now alluded to Were 
^written and printed, in the shape of waggon hire^; 
haulage dues^ or hire of motive power; road tolls, 
or toninages ; and incline charges ; on a distance of 
twenty^ ve miles, on coal exported or sent to Lon- 
4on^. and other ports beyond the river Tees. 
'Ist* Tonnage per mile on coals for ship- 
pmgyto go without the river Tees - - 
fld.HIlharge for haulage by company's loco- 
' mbtives and wagons 
3d. Two inclined planes, 6rf, each •- 

4thiiSpoiitagei at Stockton 
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The entire sum received by the railway company, 
for the conveyance, and passage of a ton of coal nearly 
twenty-five miles was, therefore, 3^. 2c?., or, on an 
average, upwards of \\d. per mile ; and at this charge, 
the. directors state, the railway company were not 
remunerated by the trade.* It should be known, 
however, that the tonnage on coal carried to Stockto;i^9 
Darlington, or any portion of the railway inside the 
river Tees, for the consumption of the inhabitants or 
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• This is one of the inevitable results of the " ^oint Stock Corpoiti- 
tion*' system^ and prevails more or less on mo^t railways ; it is a 
manifest injustice to one portion of the public, who are made to pay 
for the acconmiodation given to another portion. 




manufacturers on the line of railway, was no less a 
sum than 2\d. per ton per mile ; so that the tonnages 
on this coal were 150 per cent, higher than tlie ton- 
nages on the exported coal ; and from this source 
tlie proprietors received a dividend. The low chains 
on the exported coal were made for the purpose of 
creating and fostering a coal trade from Stockton 
and the river Tees, to London and elsewhere, in op- 
position to the Newcastle and Sunderland coal mas- 
ters. The charges are, in the Reports before referred 
to, recommended to be continued, though not re- 
munerating, in order to encourage a trade which may 
afterwards turn out beneficial.* 

It thus appears, that 3s. 2d., or l^d. per ton per 
mile, received by the Darlington Railway Company, 
for the conveyance of coal along their railway of 
twenty-five miles in length, was not remunerative ; 
that is, it did not more than pay the company their 
charges for supply of waggons, motive power, and the 
use, viz. the repairs and charges of the railway. That 
this expenditure was not increased by the want of 
back freight for the coal waggons, is shown by the 
following passage, cited i'rom a publication recom- 
mending " the general adoption of railways and 
locomotive engines," by the Rev. James Adamson, 
Cupar, Fife ; in which he gives a statement of the 



" The Darlington Railway Report, here referred to, is not berore mc ; 
it is in ScotlanUi but aucb arc ita statements; only, if I remember 
right, more strongly expressed. I think the Company are said to lose 
by the trade in question. I say only they are not remunerated. ~^ 
Naniet, March, I83i. 
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ifork performed by the engines on the DiurUngtonlfial^t 
way. Mr. Adamson says, — '<£ach of these •'inatfhiimf 
draws after it twenty waggons loaded with coadt^' 
forming, in sH^ a mass of seventy-seven tons ; and thit/ 
enormous load is now r^ularly conveyed by eacb of. 
these engines from Brusselton Plane to Stockt<m-^a 
distance of twenty miles — in four hours : the engine 
returns again in five hours with the empty waggons ) 
«ad, including an hour spent in stoppages, completes 
the journey in ten hours/' Hence it appears that 
the loss, from the want of back freight, is more than 
compensated by the advantage of the descent with 
the load, as the engine has more work, and t^es 
much longer time, to return up the railway to Brus- 
selton, with the empty waggons, than to descend the 
railway to Stockton, with the loaded ones. On thiii 
railway, a traffic in passengers has only been partially 
attempted between Stockton and Darlington — a dis* 
tance of twelve miles. The traffic is carried on by 
horses, as the railway company have not deemed it 
advisable to attempt even comparatively moderate speed 
with their locomotive engines. The following is ail ? 
account of this traffic given in a publication by Mrt 
Hill, of Leeds, on the pre-eminence of railways over 
aU other modes of communication : — " From Stockton^ 
to Darlington-— a distance of twelve miles —goodS' 
and passengers are conveyed both ways by horsea^^^ 
goods at the rate of 5s. 6d. per ton ; and passengers^ 
Is. each outside, and 1*. 6rf. each inside.*' The- 
coaches are stated to travel at the rate of "six toH 
eight miles per hour,*' and " the waggons, with goods 
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tiiafel^idt^' the riate of abcmt tbte^ or fymiail^^Tm^ 
hoiif4**^*"Uite iharge for conveying goodr aldt% tbii?^ 
rftihvay, itthterrfore appears, ig nearly 6^>^r^ifla3iet> 
on eflKi^h ton ; while passengers are conveyed ^'flkrift^^ 
charge ef from 1^^. to Id. at a rate bdbweeiiy^af}^> 
and eight miles per hour. The charge* for ^gimb »t6 ^ 
high, that it is not surprising to fkitd' Mr. ttifi statiev^^ 
that, a number of waggons still ply otf tKr4ut3i]^e» 
road situated on the line of railways bui'^this' U^^ 
prices at the low speeds appear to havevpi^vtutird^ 
coach competitors. - 'it r^i -ir^ 

From the foregoing statement it appeliri^; tllAt^ "fHth 
all the improvements on railway constructioii^iiitr©^ 
duced on the Darlington Railway, which'Wa9£imi«idt«U;*> 
an outlay three orjbur times, at least, greatfeV'per<tfltte- 
than any former railway, the bare coiSt of t)^ic«^rt 
or conveyance of coals amounted to 1^. pferlntte^^ ^ 
and that, at this charge, the railway compftliy '^-' 
ceived no remuneration, either in their ca^adtyitf' 
carriers or of railway shareholders. t . ..( '■:■■ 

The eflFect of these charges, however, has bewi W 
throw a very false light on th^ cost of mil way cottVej*- 
ance. The charges of ^d. per ton per mile for motive 
power, and of a like sum per inile for supply of wa^-^ 
gons, has been held out as a remunerating chai^-; 
while the charge of ^rf. per ton per mile on exported 
coal, ha6 been in like manner cited as ihe tonnage 
which a railway company could afibtd to take, and 
at the same time keep their railway in repair, and 
hiftve a return for their invested capital. No doubt, 

E 



these statements were, in many cases, made from in- 
terested motives, by parties who expected benefit in 
the formation of particular lines of railway ; but, 
undoubtedly, Iiundreds of persons would become 
acquainted with the charges, who could never have 
access to know that the Darlington Kailway Com- 
pany were not remunerated by those charges. Un- 
acquainted with the pecuhar interests of the owners, 
and the prospective views of the directors, these 
parties never could suspect that the railway company 
wonld supply motive power, and waggons for trade, 
at a loss to themselves ; nor that they would allow 
coal for exportation to pass along the road, at a cost, 
which did not indemnify them for the charges, and 
the repairs oi" the railway : such, however, is the 
fact ; and Mr. Adamson is not the only person who 
has been led away by the apparent deception. He 
visits the Darlington Railway, and sees the " mass of 
seventy-seven tons" dragged down the descending 
plane : he learns that the charge for motive power 
is ^d. per ton per mile, and the charge for waggons 
is the same ; that these are furnished by the railway 
company, who only charge a halfpenny per ton 
per mile for tonnage ; and he hears they pay divi- 
dends, and that their stock is at a premium. He 
returns to Scotland, writes a book on the advantages 
of railways, as the cheapest mode of inland con- 



veyance, and advis 
Mr. Adamson had 



their universal adoption. 
rightly infonned himself. 



would have found that tliis cheap traffic was not 
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H renmnerating one; and that the dividends wece 
paid from the returns on a higher chained traffic, on 
the same route. On enquiry, Mr. Adamson would 
have foundj that in his own immediate neighbourhood, 
a traffic, exactly similar, was carried on at a rate 7mt 
(me third of the cost on the Darlington RaUway^. 

At the very time when Mr. Adamson*s book was in 
course of publication, the coal merchants of Edinburgh 
were in the regular habit of hiring and sending boats 
from Edinburgh, through the Union and Forth and 
Clyde canals, to the very extremity of the Monklaiid 
Canal in Lanarkshire, a distance of nearly seventy-two 
miles, including the passage of twenty-five locks and 
upwards of 100 bridges, of which twenty are draw- 
bridges, and must be opened by the boat drivers, --i- 
and of purchasing and loading coal into their boats;, 
which they afterwards sold in Edinburgh at a price 
varying from 8^. 6rf. to 9^. 6rf. per ton. The double 
journey performed by their boats was upwards of 140 
miles, including the passage of fifty locks and 200 
bridges : they went empty, and returned loaded with 
coal ; and the coal merchants, after paying the price 
of the coal, and paying or allowing to themselves a 
liberal sum for the rent or hire of the boat, pajring 
the contractors for dragging the same, and paying 
the tonnages or tolls exacted by three diflFerent and 
unconnected canal companies, could affi:)rd to sell 
the coal at prices varying from 85. 6rf. to 9^. 6rf. per 
ton. In the case of the coal so sold, six parties, 
viz. the Lanarkshire coal master, the Edinburgh 
coal merchant, the three canal companies, and the 

£ 9. 
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No. d. . 

scending any one inclined plane^ worked by the 

permanent engines, and which shall not hare 

ascended any such plane - - - 2 per ton. 

18. For every chariot, coach, or other carriage, which 

shall be used for the conveyance of passengers 

on the main line, or any of the branches - 3 per mile. 

19. For ditto, ditto, on Sundays - - 6 ditto. 

The tonnages, in the foregoing table, are certainly 
high, but the railway has hitherto been a successful 
speculation ; and it is to be expected that improve- 
ments may be made, whereby the expenses of convey- 
ance will be diminished. I, however, doubt much 
the wisdom of the projectors in preferring a railway 
to a canal. I do not believe they have reduced the 
amount of invested capital ; and it is quite certain that 
they have greatly increased the amount of annual 
outlays, payable by themselves or their traders.* The 

* Wheat and flour are at present sent in large quantities from 
Limerick to Liverpool. The distance is 240 miles, viz. 130 miles of 
inland navigation from Limerick to Dublin, and 110 miles of sea 
navigation from Dublin to Liverpool. The freight or charge per ton 
from Limerick to Liverpool is 18*. 6d., whereof 9*. is the sea freight, 
and 9s, 6d, is the freight and charges on the canals. 3*. 6d, of this 
last amount is paid by the canal carriers to the proprietors of the 
navigations between Limerick and Dublin, as tonnages, so that thie 
actual freight is only 6s, ; and for this sum of 6s, the wheat and flour are 
carried from the mills and granaries, and loaded into the canal boats, 
at Limerick; the boat is dragged 130 miles, and passed through 
forty-four locks, and the grain or flour transhipped into the steamer at 
Dublin. The carriers, besides, furnish sacks and pay the charges in 
the river Liffey, and tl^^e charge is made to include the return 
draggage of the empty boat from Dublin to Limerick, as there is no 
back freight. The cost or freight on the inland navigation, including 
collection, delivery, &c., is therefore just about Jrf. per mile, or, in- 
cluding canal tonnages, about ^d. per ton per mile, or a third of the 
mere coal tonnage on the Darlington Railway. If the canal carriers 
did not furnish sacks, the inland navigation charges would be reduced 
20 per cent. With improved boats these charges could be reduced one 
half> and the speed doubled. 
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Darlington Railway directors have now succeeded in 
getting rid of their waggon business ; they have dis- 
posed of almost all, if not all, their waggons, to their 
traders, and thus got rid of one great encumbrance 
on their undertaking : but it is not to be forgotten 
that this burden is now thrown upon the trader. 
They, however, still continue proprietors of the loco- 
motive engines on the road, and sell, or let, power to 
the traders. The general policy of the measure is 
bad ; but whether it can be avoided on a railway where 
the proprietors are resolved that locomotive engines 
shall be the moving power, or, indeed, where locomo- 
tive engines are used, may be doubted. The use of 
horses on the Darlington Railway has been put down 
only recently, if it has yet been put down j and it 
is worthy of remark, that horse power can be hired 
fifty per cent, cheaper on the Darlington Railway, 
than engine power can be afforded on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, where the use of horse 
power is entirely prohibited.* 

Having thus given a brief outline of the origin, 
progress, cost, and charges of the Darlington Railway, 
we now come to consider the Liverpool Railway, 
which was begun after the Darlington Railway was 
finished, and which has been rendered as much 
superior to the Darlington, as that railway was, to 
any preceding railway. 



* Horsepower may be hired on the Darlington Railway for Jrf. 
per ton per mile, while the charge on the Liverpool Railway for en^e 
power is ^d, per ton per mile, with an addition at Whiston and 
Rainhiir ascents. 

E 4 
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^^^^Th^Iyiyerpool Railway, is about tl^rtyr »il»ri* 
^Iwgth, exclusive of the tunnel by which it CQmio^^ir 
QSt^^s w^ith the docks at Liverpool. It was fonaed^ 
,ijjie purpose of conveying raw produce from the port 
jpjf J^iverppol to Manchester, and manufactured articles 
ftftW, Mandiester to Liverpool, and passengers both 
YiJ^js. The heavy traffic was, therefore, in the direct 
t^ifxk from Liverpool to Manchester, and, in the thirty 
fl[jiles of this course, the rise is only 106 feet; the 
g^Q^est , inclination against the load, excepting at 
^histpn, being at the rate of 1 in 1200. The 
enjiire rise Jto the summit level, between Liverpool 
a^d Manchester, is only 150 feet ; the greater 
inclination, except at Whiston, being 1 in 880 ; so 
tha^t as Mr. Booth, the treasurer, in his account of 
th^B railway, observes, except at the short rises at 
E^inhill. and Whiston, "the railway may be re^ 
g^rd^d for practical purposes as nearly horizontal.'' 
Xbe railway is, besides, almost direct, without a curve, 
from end to end; the roadway and works stupasft 
the Darlington Railway, in solidity and strength, as 
much as that railway surpasses any previously cw.-^ 
structed railroad. These improvements have nofe 
l^een obtained but at a very great increase of expenfie*i 
The cost of the Liverpool Railway, so far as yet ii^> 
certained, is, at least four times as much per mile i^. 
the cost of the Darlington Railway. In considering 
the Liverpool Railway, we cannot complain of want of; 
information ; all the details of the rise and progress 
of the road, with the details of the revenue and traffic^ 
being stated in printed Reports, by the directors. We 
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ila^,^^i8,i4^gtHrds <* fixed ^ock or capital outlay/' not 
otfly^tib^ original prospectus and estimates of the 
enEpietiie of the formation of the railway when first 
proposed^ but we have these estimates corrected and 
enlarged, after much consideration, to the satisfaction 
of a numerous committee of the House of Commons. 
We have again the estimates increased, as the work 
went on : we have the directors' and engineers* state- 
ments of what was expected to be, the total cost 6f 
formation, made up within a month of the time when 
the undertaking was ready to be opened for general 
traffic J and, lastly, we have an experience of nearly^ 
four years, as to the correctness of these last esti- 
mates. 

As to the current expenditure, embracing the cal- 
culated outlays of the company as sole carriers on the 
road, and the outlays necessary to maintain the road, 
we have statements of the entire amount of trade ex- 
pected, and estimates of the cost of its conveyance on 
the railway, made out by the railway engineers, and 
other engineers of great eminence, printed and cir- 
culated before the rood was opened; and we have the 
actual results and issues j both as respects this ex- . 
pected traffic, and also the current expenses, all laid 
down in half-yearly Reports by the directors of the 
undertaking. 

The Livei-pool Railway was originally projected in 
the year 1824 ; and the expenses or cost of its form- 
atibn, with the cost of locomotive engines, &c. to 
give a moving power, was then calculated at 4fOO,000/.^ 
sterling. The time estimated as necessary to com- 
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plete the undertaking was about four years jaiakd ^le 
cost divided over the whole period, would therefore, 
give an outlay for four years a little above 8000Z. 
monthly, or 100,000/. a year. In the year 1825 ^ 
when an act incorporating the subscribers and author- 
ising the execution of the undertaking was obtained, 
this estimate, for the sake of security, was increased 
to 510,000/. ; and, in order to coverall errors, autho- 
rity was granted by the act to borrow 127,000/. 
sterling. Four years, however, still continued to be 
the period estimated bs requisite to complete the un- 
dertaking ; and the railway was, in fact, completed ia 
fifty months, or in a period only exceeding the esti- 
mate by two months. If the calculation of the ex- 
pense had been equally correct, the expenditure 
would have averaged little above 10,000/. monthly, 
or 120,000/. annually, according to the last and 
increased estimate. The actual cost of formation, 
was however, very diflFerent. The railway was begun 
in the month of June, 1826, and in Mr. Booth's (the 
treasurer) history of the undertaking, it is stated, 
that the total expenditure of the company, on the 
31st December, 1827, including the cost of obtain- 
ing the act of parliament, and other preliminary dis- 
bursements, was 212,855/. 19s. 8d. sterling. The 
expenditure during the first months, was therefore, 
at the rate of about 11,100/. per month, or about 
140,000/. annually. During these the first stages of 
the work, no apprehension was entertained of the 
inadequacy of the subscribed capital to the execution 
of the undertaking. In the Reports of the directors, 
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ike^ estimates are stated to be "rather above than 
under the mark'* — the work being contracted for at 
prices under the sums estimated by the engineers : 
and it is even held out, that the undertaking might 
be completed without calling up all the money sub-^ 
scribed. * In the next twelve months, viz. the pe- 
riod from 31st December, 1827* to 31st December, 
1828, the current expenses amounted to 249,043/. 
19*. lOrf., being at the rate of upwards of 20,000/. 
per month, or 250,000/. annually, while the total 
expenditure rose to 461,899/. 19*. Gd. The published 
documents give little other than general information, 
in regard to the current expenditure on the under- 
taking, until the annual Report of 25th March, 1830, 
when an amended estimate of the total cost is given 
by the directors, amounting in all, including ware- 
houses, machinery, and carriages, to 820,000/., or 



• The following extract from the Report of the Directors of the 10th 
of August, 1829, just a year before the railway was completed, and opened 
for traffic, shows how long this delusion continued : — *' A double line 
of railway between Liverpool and Manchester will nevertheless be 
completed, as originally proposed, in the summer of next year. The 
funds at the disposal of the directors will be sufficient for this 
purpose without calling for the last 10 per cent., either on the 
original capital, or on the quarter shares, until it shall be required to 
provide such moving power on a large scale, as after ample experiment 
shall be deemed most eligible for the purposes of the railway." The 
Report concludes by stating, that, as the Company will soon have a 
large revenue, the proprietors must determine whether the funds " so 
derived shall be appropriated to supersede the necessity of calling for 
the whole of the subscribed capital." Now, though the whole 
returns had been laid out on the works, it would not have superseded 
the necessity of calling up til the subscribed capital, and the additional 
necessity of borrowing 200,000/. or 300,000/., or creating new stock to 
this extent. 
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SilOi&OOl. ie^ond the parliamentary/ estimate^' ;^ but 
00 statement of the actual outlay accompanies- Hiii 
Report. We find, however, from Mr. Booth's m>-f 
count of the railway, published in Jane, 1830^ thynk 
on 31st May of the same year, a sum of 7399165/. 5^^ 
had be^i expended on the railway and works ; . so 
that, in the period from 31st December, 1828, till 
3l8t May, 1830 — in all, seventeen months — there 
had been expended a sum of 277>265/. 5s. 6d. sterling, 
being at the rate of about 16,000/. per month, or 
190,000/. annually. Mr. Booth at the same time 
furnishes the items of the sums still to be expended 
in order to exhaust the directors' estimate of 820,000/. 
'^hey are as follow : — 

£ s. d. 

1st. Slims actually expended on 

-31st May, 1830 - - 739,165 5 

2d. Outstanding engagements - 7>500 

3d. Work to be done in wall- 
ing, fences, completing bridges, 
stations, wharfs, warehouses, 
offices, and locomotive engines, 
waggons, and machinery for the 
carrying trade - - 61,250 

4th. And there is allowed for 
unforeseen and contingent ex- 
penses - - . 12,084 15 



^820,000 
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This estimate has however, it appears, fallen tmth 
within the mark ; for although the railway Was b6 feat 
completed, as to be opened for the conveyance of 
passengers in October, 1830, yet, by the directors' 
Report of 2Sd January, 1833, it appears, that in the 
period from 31st May, 1830, till 31st December, 
1832 — in all, thirty-one months — the expenditure on 
the capital account amounted to the sum of 285,209/. 
15^. 3d. ; being at the rate of 9000/. per month, or 
110,000/. yearly. The gross actual expenditure, on 
the capital account of the railway, had then risen to 
1,024,375/. sterling, or 514,375/. beyond the par- 
liamentary estimate. Since that time, two half- 
yearly Reports by the directors have been publisheid, 
to each of which are appended general statements, 
showing the expenditure on the capital account of 
the undertaking; the one brought down to 30th 
June, and the other to 31st December, 1833. The 
following are copies of those statements : — 
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From a general examination of the foregoing state- 
ments we might be led to suppose, that the entire 
outlay on the way and works on 30th June, 1833, 
when the first statement was completed, had been 
1,059,120/. Is. 5d.y and had risen on 31st De- 
cember, 1833, when the second statement was 
completed, to 1,089,818/. 17^. Id.y and that the 
expenditure on the capital account in the year 1833 
had been, of course, 65,443/. 17^. Id. This, howr 
ever, has not been the case : the expenditure has 
been considerably greater. The apparent diminution 
is occasioned by inaccuracies in stating the accounts. 
From the sums placed to credit in each of the fore- 
going accounts, dividends of 33,864/. 5s. 2d. sterling, 
and 35,859/. 7^- 6fl?., are ordered instantly to be paid 
to the shareholders, on account of the previous re- 
venues collected. As the company had only 13,332/. 
16^. 5d. of disposable funds in bank (the rest being 
invested in the railway and works), when the first 
dividend was ordered, they were obliged to borrow 
20,000/. in order to pay it ; which loan then became 
part of the capital account. For the same reason 
they were obliged to borrow 11,000/. and upwards 
last January, to pay the dividend then ordered on 
the profits of the preceding half year. When this 
last dividend was paid, the capital expenditure would 
amount to upwards of 1,100,000/. sterling, which 
makes the real expenditure in the year 1833 on the 
capital account upwards of 76,000/., or about 6500/. 
per month. 

The mistake which I have rectified, arises fromi 
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the mixture, in the accounts, of the sums received 
from the revenue, with the sums laid out in making 
and finishing the road and works ; and has probably 
given rise to the statement that the railway company 
are in the regular habit of paying their dividends hy 
borrowing moneys or creating new stock; and cer- 
tainly to persons not well acquainted with the state 
of the company's affairs, it is difficult to conceive how 
dividends of 33,000/. and 35,000/. and upwards, can 
be paid by parties who have only on hand 13,000/. 
and 24,000/., wherewith to pay these dividends, un- 
less they borrow, or create new stock. The explana- 
tion of the directors is as follows : the company, they 
say, lay out a large portion of their revenue regularly, 
as it is receivedy in finishing or improving their 
road and works, and, of course, if they pay dividends, 
they must borrow money to repay this advance. The 
money so borrowed is always previously expended in 
permanent improvements on, or in completing and 
extending, the works ; and the sums so expended have 
been paid out of the annual revenue. The borrow- 
ing, then, is not to pay the dividend, but for the 
purpose of repayment to the income accounty of 
what had been previously taken from it, to be laid 
out on the capital account. 

It can never, however, be satisfactorily shown, that 
an annual expenditure, to complete what is generally 
considered, and has been represented, as a finished 
undertaking, ought not to form a portion of the re- 
gular annual outlay, and that until these outlays are 
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Ttiim^ and extinguished^ they should ^ot be^.de** 
fvf^jedy as far as ppssible, from the revenue. 

A period of seven years and a half has now el^sed 
since the formation of the railway was commenced i, 
and during more than three years of that period the 
railway has been completed, and in operation ; and thi^: 
following is the rate of the monthly e:^penditure on 
the capital account during this period, embra-ping iu 
aU ninety months as shown by the reports pr au- 
thorised statements of the railway directors and their 
managers.* 

TABLE I. 





Naof 


Current 




Rate of Expenditure 


1st Period, begmning' 


Months. 


Expenditure. 




per Month. 










• 


June, 1826, ending 


18 


£212,855 19 8 


about 


;^1 2,000 
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3l8t Dec. 1827 - 












2d Period, beginning^ 












31st Dec. 1827, 1 
ending Slst Dec 


12 


249,043 19 10 


— 


21,000 





1828 












Sd Period, beginning"! 












Slst Dec. 1828, 1 
ending Slst May, | 


17 


277,265 5 6 


-^ 


16,000 





1830 - -J 












4th Period, beginning' 












SOth May, 1830, 
ending Slst' Dec 


31 


285,209 15 


— 


9,000 
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1832 












5th Period, beginning 












Slst Dec. 1832, 
ending Slst Dec | 
.1833 - -J 


12 


76,682 6 5 


— 


6,400 


o 
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When we consider, that, besides this current outlay 
on the capital account, there is a current annual out- 

> W • • > f ■ ■ ' ■ III I 

* This table does not show the amount of unsettled claims and 
liabilities of the railway company. These have been estimated at from 
50^000/. to 100,000/L 

F 
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llay from the rerenue account of upwards of 100,000/. 
for the maintenance and working of the railway, we 
cannot suflSiciently admire the magnificence of the un- 
dertaking, or the boldness of its managers, although 
our admiration may not be unmingled with doubts of 
its stability. 

So much for the original or fixed capital required 
for this splendid undertaking, if the amount of such 
original capital can be said to be ascertained, or even 
guessed at, while an amount of nearly 100,000?. is 
annually borrowed and laid out in conducting the 
undertaking to perfection. 

We shall now proceed to the consideration of the 
amount and returns of the traffic which was contem- 
plated by the projectors, as necessary to justify the 
formation of the railway, when its estimated cost was 
510,000/., and from the produce of which, afiber de- 
ducting the current expenses of maintainibg the 
road, and carrying on the traffic, the shareliolders 
were to obtain a return for the sums invested in 
the undertaking. Here, as in the accounts of 
the estimated expense of formation, and the real 
outlay, we shall be guided by the documents printed 
and circulated by the directors and their aigineers. 

When the railway was originally projected, it 
was stated that the traffic or passage in merchant 
goods alone, between Manchester and Liverpool, 
was upwards of 1000 tons per day; and in the 
iast prospectus the amount is stated to be up- 
wards of 1200 tons, and this independ^t of heavy 
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aiticleS) coal, eattle, and passengers, to a much 
gi»eater extent. 

In the beginning of the year 1829, the year pren 
vious to the railway being opened, the directors had 
completed their researches in respect to traffic ; and 
on the 12th of January, in that year, they prepared 
an estimate and statement of the traffic which they 
expected to have on the railway. The following is a 
copy of this estimate, prepared with the view of de- 
termining the nature of the power to be employed for 
conveying it along the railway, with the following 
prefatory notice by the directors: — " The quantity 
of traffic for which it will be expedient to provide 
the power of conveyance, may be estimated as 
follows : " — 
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By examining the preceding statement, it will be 
foundthatthe estimated amount of goods, merchandise, 
and heavy articles, to be conveyed along the railway 
annually between Liverpool and Manchester, allow- 
ing 312 working days in the year, was no less than 
468,000 tons ; while the quantity of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, amounted to 156,000 tons. The amount of 
coal contemplated to be carried was no less than 
624',000 tons. The number of passengers contem- 
plated was 1600 daily, or (12 passengers and lug- 
gage taken as a ton) about 140 tons each day, equal 
to above 50,000 tons yearly, supposing the road to be 
kept open every day in the year. The statement, or 
estimate, above copied, was, when prepared, delivered 
by the directors to two highly talented engineers, 
viz. Mr. James Walker, formerly of Limehouse, now 
of George Street, Westminster, and Mr. Rastrick, of 
Stourbridge, with a request that, after examining the 
line of railway, they would advise the directors as to 
the fittest and cheapest power to be employed on the 
line, for moving or passing this enormous traffic. 
Mr. Walker was appointed on account of his general 
knowledge of railways and public works, and Mr. 
Rastrick, from his being a practical builder of steam- 
engines, and familiarly acquainted with their original 
cost, and the annual cost of repair. Messrs. Walker 
and Rastrick, after examining the line of Liverpool 
railway, and surveying the various railways in opera- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Newcastle and Durham, 
and particularly the Darlington railway, and ob- 
taining eveiy information as to the expense of work- 
F 3 
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mg tiMMe i3*ii w iyi» made cmt m lepnt, wncb was 
d^iared to tlie dire c tura af die Lnrerpool niiiisjr. 
In tin lepcfrtf Mean. Walker and Rastrk^ reeom- 
meadf that the railing shontd be woiked by le^io- 
esrtmg ttatkmsuj engines, ^aoed about one mile and, 
ahalf j^art, co the plan of Mr. Thonstm, of AyUm- 
banks, who has taken out a pitent for this ^fsleiB of 
laihray convey auoe. The joint report of these gen- 
tlemen was prkrted and oealafted by the n3wsy 
direcUHii, and the statements, I bdieves, are very 
generally known. In the report, Messrs. WaD^ 
and RastridL estimated the expense or eost of p«wer, 
necessary to move the tnffic m the table made oat by 
the directcn!s, at a gross snm of 43,4712-9 in case 
l a eoBio tive engines were used ; being a cost far motiTe 
power of about seven twenty-^fths of a penny per 
ton per mile. Of the sum so estimated nearly one 
nxth, or &78OI. 9^. sta-hng, is a chafge, supposed 
to be laid aside each year for rej^acement of the 
capital invested in the engines. Messrs. Walker 
and Rastrick knew well, that, in sjpkte of Ae best 
system of repair, the locomotive engines and ma. 
chinery must, like every article c^ the kind, be worn 
eot and become useless, in a certain nusrii^er of years, 
and the sum of 678O/. 9t. annually, was allotted to 
meet this annual deterioration on the extent e£ ma- 
chinery required to move or pass the trade contem- 
plated by the directors* The sum then required to 
be annually expended for coal, wages, repair ei 
engines, and wages of attendants employed to convey 
the amount of traffic, assumed in the estimate, was 
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e&nctly 36,817/. 9^.? according to the report and calcuw 
lutikins of Messrs. Walker and Rastrick. The speed 
at which the locomotive engines were to move was 
represen^ted, in this calculation^ at ten miles (in hour. 

The expense cf the same conveyance by fixed en- 
gmes was, by these gentlemen,^ estimated at an 
amount considerably lower, although the speed was 
taken at twelve miles per hour j but as the directors, 
after due consideratioa, thought proper to adopt the 
system of locomotive engines, it is needless to consider 
a schemehithertounattempted,in circumstances similar 
to the Liverpool railway, and the expenses of which 
are estimated on data chiefly furnished by the patentee. 

It is proper to mention, in explanation of the pre- 
ceding summary of Messrs. Walker and Rastrick's 
report, that, as the distances to which the coal was to 
be conveyed are diJBPerent, and as the passengers are 
stated in numbers, not in tons, Messrs. Walker and 
Rastrick simplify their report, by calculating on a 
regular trade of 4000 tons of passengers, goods, 
cattle, and coal, passed thirty miles along the railway 
daily, or their estimate of expense is founded on an 
annual traffic of 1,248,000 tons, conveyed thirty 
miles annually, in 312 working days. 

Messrs. Walker and Rastrick's report was no 
sooner published, than an answer to it was prepared 
and published by Mr. R. Stephenson and Mr. 
J. Locke, civil engineers, both employed on the 
Liverpool railway y the first, the son of Mr. G. Ste- 
phenson, the principal engineer of that railway. This 
publication is stated to be compiled from the reports of 

F 4 
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Mr. G. Stephenson, the engineer of the Liverpool 
railway, and is made up to show the great errors 
committed by Messrs. Walker and Rastrick, in their 
statements, as to the expense of moving or conducting 
traffic on railways, by the operation of locomotive 
engines. It is needless to follow Messrs. Stephenscm 
and Locke through their calculations and statements. 
It is sufficient to present the results at which they 
arrived, as I have done with those of Messrs. 
Walker and Rastrick, and then to compare these 
results of calcidationy with the actual results of 
experience. Messrs. Stephenson and Locke, after 
a variety of statements and calculations, represent the 
expense of working the railway, and conducting the 
amount of goods, &c. assumed in the estimate of the 
directors, as 25,517^. 8^. %d. sterling, annually ; or 
something under one sixth of a penny per ton per mile. 
Of this amount, 5209/. 10^. is not properly annual 
expenditure, but is the yearly tribute to a fund, 
created, in order to replace the locomotive engines ; 
so that the actual annual cost, according to Messrs. 
Stephenson and Locke, required to support the 
passage along the railway of the traffic in question, 
was only 20,307/. 18*. 2flf., or something above one 
eighth of a penny per t(m per mile. The speed of 
motion they particularise as twelve miles per hour, 
which is twenty per cent, higher than that contem- 
plated by Messrs. Walker and Rastrick ; and at this 
increased speedy they assert, the traffic may be con- 
ducted along the railway with a diminviion of about 
nocty per cent:, on the calculation and statements of 
Messrs. Walker and Rastrick. To simplify the calcu- 



lations, the distances are equalised, and the number 
of passengers reduced to tons, viz. to a weight of 
4000 tons conveyed daily thirty miles, or 1,248,000 
tons conveyed that distance in a year. The calcula- 
tions from which these results are deduced are made 
with a degree of minuteness, and apparent accuracy, 
sufficient to mislead any one not aware that they all 
proceeded on data or grounds supported only by the 
untried theories of the parties by whom they were 
promulgated." The following table exhibits a com- 
parative statement of the results of the reports of 
Messrs. Walker and Rastrick, and Stephenson and 
Locke, as to the calculated annual expense of con- 
veying the estimated traffic on the Llveqiool railway 
by locomotive engines ; — 

TABLE II. 





Capital Outlay. 


Annual 




Me»^. Walker 
Messrs. Stephen 


and Ilastrick 

Difference . 


£90,963 H 3 
5H,000 


£3S,8n 9 
20,307 18 2 




:t32,96:! 14 3 


£16,513 10 10 





The discrepancies ui these statements are suffi- 
ciently great, and the directoi's of the railway re- 
mained undecided, as to what description of power 
they should adopt, for conveying the contemplated 
traffic ; but as the opinions of Mr. Stephenson, 
the engineer, and the majority of the directors, 
inclined in favour of locomotive engines, both as the 



* It M to be observed that Mr. Walker's report proceeds entirely o 
information derived from othera ; and on some points it is quite ev 
.dent he mutt bBve been misinformed. 
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^eapest power, and that wherein improvement was 
thought most probable, it was resolved to offer a pre^ 
mium for an improved locomotive engine, which 
would realise the excellencies contemplated, and turn 
the scale in favour of locomotive engine power. 

A premium of 500/. was accordingly offered by 
the directors ; and, a competition having taken place, 
the prize was awarded to an engine built by Mr, G. 
Stephenson, the railway engineer. These last states 
ments are taken from the account of the Liverpool 
jrailway, by Mr. Booth, who adds, " From this date 
(viz. that of the trial), the question between locomx)- 
tive, and fixed engines, must be considered as practi- 
tally settled. The fitness of locomotives for the pur- 
poses of travelling, at almost any speed that could be 
desired, was strikingly exemplified, and the importance 
of the cirumstance was duly estimated — the convey- 
ance of passengers between Liverpool and Manchester 
having been long considered a valuable branch of the 
undertaking." 

The locomotive system was accordingly adopted, 
tind has now been in use on the Liverpool railway for 
upwards of three years ; but the prosecution of the 
system has actually disclosed an erroneous calculation, 
on the part of the engineer, even more signal than 
that which we have remarked in considering the ex- 
pense of the formation of the railway itself; and only 
paralleled by the misconceived ideas of probable 
traffic, contemplated by the directors of the railway. 
As before stated, the extent of traffic contemplated 
by the directors, and for which a motive power was 
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to be pircmdedy amounted tO' upwards of 1,20(>»000 
tons of goods, coal, cattle, &c., and 5S4i,0(X> pas- 
sengers? yearly, giving a gross weight of 1,300,000 
tons ; and the actual yearly outlay, necessary to move 
this amount of traffic wai^ according to the estimates 
of the railway engineers^ Messrs. Stephenson and 
Locke, 20,307Z. 18^. 2rf. 

The railway has now been in operation upwards 
of three years, and in bo one of these years has 
the weight of goods and passengers, conveyed be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool, amounted to one 
eighth of the amount contemplated ; while the 
sum expended on the locomotive power, necessary 
to move or conduct this fraction of trade, has in each 
year, greatly exceeded the amount estimated by the 
engineers, as necessary to move or conduct a traflBc 
eight times larger. The following table shows the 
amount in tons of the whole railway traffic between 
Manchester and Liverpool, in the years 1831, 1832, 
and 1833 ; with the actual sums expended on locomo- 
tive power in each of these years ; including in this 
outlay merely the repairs, engine-men's wages, coal, 
and grease : — 

TABLE III. 



Amount of traffic between Man- 
chester and Liverpool, 12 pas- 
sengers taken as a ton. 

1831 - - 125,184 tons. 

1832 - - 145,914 

1833 - - 170,297 



Total traffic - 441,395 tons. 



Outlaid cost of locomotive power 
for this traffic 

£20^062 11 3 
22,237 11 3 
27,101 4 10 



Total cost £69,401 7 4 



In forming the table which I have just transcribed, 
the passengers are rated at twelve to a ton. 
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From the taUe, it will be seen tint, while the total 
tnffic on the ruhrmyy dnrii^ three yean, is less than 
one third of the traffic contemplated by the directors 
in one year, the mere cost of outlay for pow^, to move 
this porticm of 441,395 tons of traffic was nearly four 
times greater than the smn estimated as necessary to 
move 1,900,000 tcms of traffic, by the railway en- 
gineers; or, in other wwds, the cost erf' locmnotiire 
power al<Hie has been neariy nine times as mnch as 
was ctmtemplated.* The fUlowing taUe shows moie 
plainly the anticipated and actual results : — 

TABLE IV. 
Cmkmlaied or maAidp^ttd TmUe ^Trmficjor mae ] 



of Liver- 



l;^«8gooo 




18 S 



Admai or pnKikmi nUt of Tr^fc pkmimed im tkne Ye 




It may be said, that, in the fbfegmng statementy 
no notice is taken of the coal ccoTered on the raQ- 
way. But, indepaiident of the trijflii]^ amount (^ the 
article^ it was impossiMe to indode it in the com- 
poBRHMi, as die tocomolFre powor for conTering three 



finrdis frf' this smaD quantity b lumKiied and paid 
ftr fay die coal-owneis tkemsches^ It is snfficiait 
to say, diai Ac eniiie coal trade, durii^ the years 
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1831, 1832, and 1833, has hardly exceeded one 
sixth of the amount estimated and contemplated by 
the directors to be conveyed in any one of those 
years along the railway. 

It would have been satisfactory if the reports of 
the directors had furnished the public with a state- 
ment, from year to year, of the number of engines be- 
longing to the company, and employed to convey the 
traffic conducted along the railway, and also a state- 
ment of the price or first cost of these engines Mid 
their tenders ; but on this subject the reports are en- 
tirely silent. If such infoiination had been given, 
some idea of the actual expense or cost of the power 
might have been obtained ; for the charges in the 
preceding statements are the mere actual outlays of 
working and repairing the engines, without a farthing 
of interest for capital invested, or replacement of the 
machines when worn out. That the error in the 
calculation arises not merely, however, from a mis- 
take as to the expense, but also in the calculation 
of the power or capability of the engines, is apparent, 
from the fact that, while the directors report on 28th 
March, 1831, that they have a motive power sufficient 
to convey or "carry 3000 passengers per day" 
along the railway, or about 1,100,000 passengers 
yearly, and that " in a short time" they will be able 
to convey all the goods which can be " offered to them," 
yet in the after reports they always complain of a want 
of engine power. The charge which the railway com- 
pany make, when they provide motive power, is ^d. 
per ton per mile on the level parts of the road ; and 
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an additional charge is made for the auxiliary power 
required at the inclines, or, rather, the ascents of 
Whiston and Rainhill. These charges ccHifirm thie 
foregoing statements, and show that the directors are 
fully sensible of the miscalculations of their engineers. 
As no estimates, except in the form of very vague 
statements, were ever published, of the general ex- 
penses of the railway, it might be sufficient to state, 
that these expenses, instead of being lower than 
the expenses of maintaining other routes, have ex- 
ceeded all idea, and have advanced regularly in a 
greatly increased ratio, as compared with the increase 
of revenue ; so that, according to all appeacances, 
tbey must in time swallow up the whole rcMehue. 
In the year 1831, die expenses or outlays on the 
mlway, amounted to a little upwards of 54 per cent* 
of the gross receipts. In the years 1832 and 1833, 
the expenses arose to upwards of 60 per cent. oF the 
gross receipts. In each of the two last years, iarge 
reductions on the outlays have been effected, as 
respects the rmlway company, not by any economy 
or reduction of expenditure, but, by the simple and 
easy process, of burdening the public mth charges at 
fir^t defrayed by the railway company. A con- 
siderable reduction on the outlay has been also effected, 
by a reductiiMi of the rate of interest paid on the 
company's debt in the last year (1833), and by the 
impossibility of executing the requisite repairs on the 
road,^ in consequence, as stated by the directors, of 
" the wetness of the season.'* But for these reduc- 
tions, the annual outlay would now approach very 
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near to the gross amount of the annual receipts* 
The following table shows the amount of receipts and 
outlays, as they appear in the railway reports, for the 
three years 1831, 1832, and 1833: — 

TABLE V. 



18S1 
1832 
1833 



Gross Receipts. 



£155,502 O 
155,808 O 
183,305 O 



Gross Disbursements. 



£84,404 O O 

94,936 

109,250 



Clear Revenue. 



j£*7 1,098 
60,872 
74,055 



Per Centage of 
Expenditure on 
Gross Receipts. 



54 per cent. 
60 — 
60 — 



From the foregoing statement it will be seen, that 
the regular annual disbursements on the railway, 
which in 1831 amounted to 54 per cent, of the gross 
receipts, have risen in 1833 to 60 per cent, of those 
receipts. The real increase of expenditure during 
the last two years is not, however, correctly shown 
in the above tables, which are simple extracts from 
the printed railway accounts. The real increase of 
expenditure has been far beyond the amount shown 
on the face of the railway statements. In fact, the 
disbursements have increased so fast, that but for a 
large increase of charges on the public, they would 
have compelled a reduction in the amount of di- 
vidend. To understand the fact now stated, it 
must be explained, that when the railway was 
opened for public trafl&c, the directors found it 
irecessary, in order to put down the competition of 
the turnpike-road coaches, to establidi a regular con- 
veyance, by way of omnibus, from the termination of 
the railway near Liverpool and Manchester, to the 
centres of those towns. At the first opening of the 
railway, a passenger purchasing a ticket in a railway 
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Goach, from Liverpool to Manchester, passed free of 
all other charges between those two towns. The 
omnibus accommodation at the Manchester end of 
the railway, as far as fiimished by the railway com- 
pany, was soon, however, discontinued; but the 
accommodation was continued at the Liverpool end, 
during the whole of the year 1831, and diuiig the 
first three months of 1832. The cost of this accom- 
modation, which was paid by the railway company, 
amounted, as appears by the reports, to 3d. per pas- 
senger, and this outlay forms a portion of the annual 
charges of the company, for the year 1831 ; and the 
first three months of the year 1832 ; as stated in 
gross in the railway accounts, from which the fore- 
going tables are copied. At the expiry of the first 
three months of the year 1832, the railway company 
ceased to contract for, and furnish the omnibus 
accommodation, the cost of which was thenceforth 
thrown on the public, and this item of expenditure 
was thus deducted from the general railway outlays, 
for the last nine months of the year 1832, and the 
entire of the year 1833. This shifting of charges 
or expenses, from the railway company to the public, 
for it is not a saving, makes, however, a great altera- 
tion in the appearance .of the railway statements and 
accounts, and conceals an actual rise of two per cent, 
in 1832, and three per cent, in the year 1833, on 
the railway expenditure. 

In the year 1832, the apparent deduction from 
the railway expenditure, by shifting the charge for 
omnibus accommodation from the railway company 
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en the public, amounted to exactly 3379/. 13*. 2rf. 
or more than two per cent, on the gross receipts, 
while in the year 1833, the apparent deduction was 
exactly 4831/. 3^., or nearly three per cent, on the 
gross receipts of that year. If, as in 1831, this item 
of expenditure had been borne by the railway com- 
pany, the expenditure would have been 63 and 64 
per cent* on the gross receipts. 

The expenditure of the year 1833 has also been 
kept under what it would have been, by the impos- 
sibility of executing the necessary repairs, from the 
wetness of the season; so that the directors state, 
that, the road is not in the proper state of repair 
which is desirable. Nor is this all : a considerable 
reduction of the rate of interest, paid by the com- 
pany, appears to have been effected in the year 1833; 
for though the debt due by the company, is greater 
by about 80,000/. than it was in the year 1832, the 
amount of interest charged, as paid in the general 
statement of expenditure, is less in the year 1883, than 
in the preceding year 1832. The following statement, 
showing the amount of capital both in shares and 
loans on 1st January, 1833, and 1st January, 1834, 
will more clearly explain my meaning : — 



TABLE VI. 



1833 Jan. 1st - 
183«Jaii. 1st . 



Capital.inve8ted 
m Rail a 



^1,014^5 
1,101,057 6 5 



Whereof advanced 
in Shares. 



j6r796,875 
796,875 



Loans. 



^227,500 
304,182 6 5 



Interest paid. 



£10,6912 10 6 
10,507 18 1 



From this statement it is obvious, that, there must 
either have been, a reduction in the rate of interest in 
1833, or an overpayment of interest in 1832; but 

G 
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in whatever way the difference arises, it will consider- 
ably affect the general railway expenses, and raise the 
proportion of expenditure in 1833. 

The foregoing statements are made out, not for the 
purpose of confounding the real railway outlays, with 
the charges for accommodation to travellers, or other 
outlays, equally foreign to proper railway expenditure, 
which the managers of a railway may find it necessary 
to incur, in order to further the railway traffic ; or 
with the interest of the loans which the directors 
may think fit or find it necessary to obtain, in order 
to keep the railway profits among a small body of 
shareholders ; but to show that the actual increase, of 
the Liverpool Railway annual expenditure, has been 
apparently kept below, and not, as has been stated, 
apparently increased, by the introduction of these 
charges into their accounts and statements.* 
*: It' may be said, and it is no doubt true, that the 
ftldlway Company may add to their charges on pas- 
sengers, and thus increase their receipts as compared 
with their expenditure ; but the effect of the aug- 
mentations which these charges have already under- 
gone, in diminishing the number of passengers, would 
make this a most hazardous experiment. The cost 
of railway travelling to passengers, has, in the last 
twenty-one months, been raised, on an average more 
than 1^. or 20 per cent., but this rise of charge, has 
been followed by a great diminution in the number 
of passengers. This increase in the cost of travelling, 

* See Edinburgh Review, No. CXI. October, 1832, article " Inland 
Transport." 




arises, or is occasioned not only by the change in the 
system of omnibus accommodation, but also by other 
charges, which I shall now particularise. Previous to 
October, 1832, no tax or duty was exacted on passen- 
gers travelling on coaches dragged by locomotive 
engines on a railway. It was, however, enacted, by 
parliament in an act passed in the spring of 1832, 
that a small proportion of the duty levied on passen- 
gers, travelling in coaches dragged by horses on turn- 
pike roads, should, from October in that year, he 
levied on passengers in railway coaches dragged by 
engines. The entire duty thus leviable, is only one 
halfpenny on each four passengers actually carried a 
mile, or 3^d. on each passenger carried the entire 
distance between Manchester and Liverpool. To 
meet this duty, the railway company raised the tickets, 
or charges to the passengers, passing along the va- 
rious portions of the road, to an extent sufficient to 
raise the average railway fares no less than 6^d., or 
nearly double the duty or tax which they had to pay. 
The average fare received from each passenger has, no 
doubt, been increased hy this rise of charges ; but 
this increase has been nearly balanced by the diminu- 
tion in the number of passengers. The effects of 
the cholera and general depression of trade in 1832, 
in putting a stop to travelling, makes any compara- 
tive result deduced from that year uncertain and 
unfair; but the following table, showing the exact 
number of passengers, with the average receipts, ob- 
tained by the Liverpool Railway Company, from each 
passenger; and also the actual sums, disbursed by the 
G 2 
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passengers themselves, in the year 1831, during the 
period of low charges : and in 1833, when the chaises 
were increased, shows strongly the mischievous effects 
of the augmentation of the charge to travellers on 
the Liverpool Railway : 

TABLE VII. 

Number of Avenge •am reodred firom each 

paaaoigeri. peaienger by Railway Gompany. 

J. d. 

1881 - - 445,047 4 Cj 

I8SS - - 886,495 5 1} 



Decrease of passengers - 58,555 Increase of arerage receipt 6} 

Actual cost to passengers. 

f. d. 

^ . r including 6d. omnibus charge at Man- 
1831 - 5 04 -j Chester. 

_ .. f including 6d. omnibus charge at Man- 

■ \ Chester, and the same at LdyerpooL 

Increase of arerage cost\ . 
to passengers - J 



The results, disclosed in the preceding table, make 
the policy of the directors of the railway more than 
doubtful, in the increase of charges imposed by them 
on the passengers. The effect of the additional 
charge has been, that in the year 1833, when the 
number of travellers on all roads, rivers, and canals^ 
greatly increased, there has been a diminution in the 
number of travellers by the Liverpool Railway, and 
that to an extent of 13 per cent., as compared with 
the number in 1881.* This diminution has been 
attributed to the lessening of the excitement occa- 
sioned by the first opening of the railway ; but the 
correctness of this statement may be doubted. One 



* A slight increase of chaige thus reduces the number of passengers^ 
on the Liverpool Railway, to the extent of 58,000. 
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thing, however, is certain, that while the duty, paid 
by the Railway Company to governmentj inl833, has 
only amounted to 5711/. 7*- ^ti., the increase in 
the average receipts, consequent on the rise of fares 
to meet this duty or tax, has amounted to 10,165/. 
10*. 3|rf. 

The foregoing statements present concise accounts, 
derived from the reports of the railway directors, not 
only of the expenditure, hitherto applied in the foiin- 
ation of the Liverpool Railway, or, as it may be called, 
the invested capital or stock of the undertaking, but 
also of the daily expenditure, or cost of working and 
maintaining the road, during the first three years 
after its formation. 

When the statements so generally promulgated 
and received, of the cheapness of railway construction, 
and the small cost of railway conveyance, are com- 
pared with the results on the Liverpool Railway, 
now exhibited, many persons may be inclined to 
doubt the correctness or accuracy of the statements 
and tables which I have produced ; but the fact is, 
that they are mere extracts from the reports and 
publications of the Liverpool Railway directors and 
their officers. No doubt these results have escaped 
the view of many individuals, even though partners 
in the concern ; who read the reports in a cursory 
manner, as they are from time to tim^ issued by the 
railway directors. In fact, a good deal of attention, 
and comparison, is required, to extract the results we 
have deduced from the reports. They form portions 
of a great variety of documents, issued during a period 
G S 




of many years ; and to me, at least, it appears, that 
the reports have been so framed, as to conceal, as 
much as possible, the real results ; and to lead the 
shareholders, and the public, to conclusions veiy dif- 
ferent from those which must be drawn, were the real 
results brought forward. 

The consideration of the results, as now stated, ^ves 
rise in the present enquiry as to the general expense 
of railways, to the following questions on the subject 
of the particular outlay on the Liverpool Railway ; 
first, as regards the capital or original cost account ; 
and, secondly, as to the annual expenditure required 
for the support and maintenance of that particular 
line of railway. The questions relating to the ex- 
penditure on the capital account are twofold, 

The first naay be thus expressed ; — 

" Is the land, through which the Liverpool Rail- 
" way passes, so valuable, or is the line of country so 
" difScult, as to make the formation of a railway 
*' through it, more expensive, than a similar line 
" through any other part of England, and if so, is 
"not the cost of the Liverpool Railway an unfair 
" standard, whereby to estimate the cost of future 
" railways ? " The answer to this question is, that 
the land taken for the railway, and through which it 
passes, is generally of the poorest description, and of 
little value, except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the towns of Manchester and Liverpool : that the 
line of country is favourable, and that except at the 
single point where the railway crosses the Sankey 
Brook, the work is of the most ordinary kind, occur- 
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ring in similar undertakings. The second question 
on the head of capital expenditure, is as follows : — 
" Has the railway expenditure, as regards the cost of 
"formation, been greatly increased by any want of 
" knowledge or information on the part of the direc- 
" tors, in the construction of similar works ? " The 
answer is, that it has not. The general works on a 
railway, do not differ from those of a road or canal ; the 
cutting and embanking in all these works being per- 
fectly similar. If any error has been committed it is 
this, that parts of the railway works have been con- 
structed with too much regard to economy, or rather 
in ignorance of the sort of construction required 
where quick speed or reciprocating trade is con- 
templated. I mean, that, a saving of original ex- 
pense has been effected by the use of lighter iron in 
the rails, and of smaller-sized stone blocks for the 
support of these rails, than is now ascertained to be 
necessary. The formation and bottoming of the 
road, and the general structure of the bridges, would, 
in the case of another similar railway, be also made 
stronger* : and probably 100,000/. or 200,000/. 
would be laid out in lowering the summit level, 
thereby diminishing the annual expense of working 
the railway at these points, and reducing the difficul- 
ties to the passage and traffic along the road. One and 
all of these measures infer, however, a great incriease 



* There is hardly a report published which does not give evidence 
showing the truth of this remark. In the very last report (23d of 
January, 1834,) the Directors state, the rails used are much too 
weak, and must be replaced by stronger ones. 

G 4f 
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of expenditure, certainly no diminution of first cost : 
and the good effects of such additional outlay are 
problematical. 

A question as to the ordinary annual expenditure 
of the Liverpool Railway, when taken as a test of the 
expense of working future railways, naturally sug- 
gests itself in this discussion, and may be expressed 
as follows : •— ** Are not the expenses incurred, in 
** working the Liverpool Railway, increased by its 
** faulty construction?** The answer is, that the 
faults complained of, are incidental to all railways, and 
can only be partially corrected by large additions to 
the original outlay * ; that the Liverpool Railway is 
the most perfect one hitherto constructed, as regards 
strength of work and materials, directness of line, 
and absence of curves or ascents. Except at Rainhill, 
in one direction, and at Whiston in the other, the 
railway between Liverpool and Manchester may 
be said to be level ; and at Rainhill and Whiston, 
where it makes short ascents, the rate of inclination 
is only one in ninety-six ; an ascent considered as 
very moderate on old railways. Previous to the 
formation of the Liverpool Railway, the name of 
" incline," was never given to ascents so slight as 
those at Rainhill and Whiston. In every view, no 
fairer measure of comparison could have been made, 
not only, for estimating the first cost of railway forma- 

* A rise of 1 in 400, on a railway, diminishes the power of a loco- 
motive engine, as a dragger, more than a third ; and its power to drag, 
depending* on the adhesion consequent on its weight, can only be in- 
creased by an increase of weight, and a consequent increase of the 
strength of all the railway works. 



tion and the daily expense of working and maintaining 
such a route, but also for computing the power of 
a railway to take traffic from rival turnpike road, and 
water routes. The Liverpool Railway is barely 30 
miles in length, from its commencement at Liverpool 
to its termination at Manchester j and allowing one 
mile at each extremity, as the distance between these 
terminations and the centres of the towns of Liver- 
pool and Manchester, the entire distance to be worked 
is 32 miles. By the turnpike road the distance is 
upwards of 37 miles, or five miles longer than the 
railroad ; and the line and levels are anything but 
good. By the water routes, the distance between 
Liverpool and Manchester is, as stated by Mr. Booth, 
about 50 miles, independent of the distances to be 
traversed at each termination j but is reaUy some 
miles less j and, for nearly one half of this distance, 
is dependent on the tides and winds of an open, un- 
improved, river navigation ; viz., the river Mersey. 
The following is a correct table of the distances by 
the various routes : — 

Miln. 

1st, From Liverpool to Manchester by railway, including 
distances to be travelled at each extremity, to reach 
the centre of each town - - - 32 

2d, Ditto, by tmnpike road - - - 37 

3d, Ditto, by water routes - - - 49 

According to the theories generally entertained, the 
railway, more especially aided as it is, by the disad- 
vantage imposed on the turnpike road and water 
routes, by their more circuitous and longer lines, 
ought to have possessed itself of ail the traffic, enjoyed 
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by these several routes, without trouble, or even the 
appearance of contest. The results of upwards of 
three years working of the railway show, however, a 
very different conclusion. It is true the Railway Com- 
pany have taken almost all the coaching or passenger 
traffic from the turnpike road, and also the entire 
traffic in light goods, by vans and fly-waggons, on that 
route. It has also possessed itself of all the posting 
trade, or passage of post or private carriages, along the 
turnpike road ; these vehicles being now placed on 
trucks, and conveyed at a charge of one pound each, 
between Liverpool and Manchester. But how far this 
traffic has been obtained by fair competition is doubtful, 
and, at all events, is strongly disputed by the turnpike 
road coach and post-masters ; who boldly assert that 
they have been put down, only, by a most partial taxa- 
tion, from which the Railway Company is exempted. 
Be this as it may, the Railway Company have hardly 
obtained a fraction of the trade from the water routes ; 
indeed the trade by these routes is said to have in- 
creased in amount, since the formation of the. railway. 
The effect of the railway has been, to cause a slight 
diminution of the tonnages on goods carried by the 
water routes ; and by this diminution they have pre- 
served their trade : the Railway Company only ob- 
taining what would otherwise have gone to increase 
that trade, in addition to the light goods or merchan- 
dise sent formerly, for the sake of great despatch, by 
the turnpike roads. That such was not the antici- 
pation of the railway directors is shown, by their esti- 
mate of expected trade, before copied : and that the 
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directors have entirely failed in their expectations', 
appears from the tables of actual traffic on the railway, 
during the last three years. 

How far this last result has been a misfortune, it is 
difficult to say, while the railway reports give so little 
information, as to the expenditure in the particular 
departments, of the railway business ; but the impres- 
sion in general is, that the misfortune consists, not, in 
the small quantity of goods or merchandise carried 
on the railway ; but in this, that the Railway Company 
have sought for, or obtained, any portion whatever, 
of such traffic. 

It has been repeatedly asserted by the water-route 
cairiers, and as repeatedly denied by the railway 
directors, that the Company suffer a regular annual 
loss on their carrying trade between Manchester and 
Liverpool, or, as it is termed, the "merchandise de- 
partment:" and that this losing trade is carried on 
by the directors in the view of so far curtailing the 
profits of the private water-route carriers, as to malie 
them abandon competition with their more powerful 
antagonists ; who can tlien increase their charges to a 
remunerating amount. 

Without more accurate information than is afforded 
by the railway accounts, it might be rash to take this 
statement as an absolute fact. It is apparently cor- 
roborated by the railway statements, but, on examina- 
tion, they are found to be so incorrect, as to afford no 
sure ground whereon to base an assertion. 

On one point there is no doubt, that the railway 
accounts show a regular annual loss in some one tie- 
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partment of the Company's business, and that this loss 
increases with the increase of traffic, and must, in 
time, swallow up the whole profits, unless the charges 
in this department are enhanced, or the losing portion 
of the Company's business abandoned. The general 
fact of this regular annual loss, in some one depart- 
ment, of the Liverpool Railway business, is a matter 
of very easy proof. Let any one read over the 
reports and statements for the years 1831 and 1830, 
and contrast or compare the following three items in 
these years, viz., 1st, The gross collections on account 
of the railway business ; 2d, the gross amount of 
annual disbursements in this business ; and, 3d, the 
balance remaining after subtracting the disbursements 
from the receipts. The following table, completed 
from the Railway Reports in 1831 and 1833, will 
enable the reader to make the comparison required. 

TABLE VI IL 



1831 
1833 


Receipts. 


Dubunements. 




^155,701 7 7 
183,305 3 


^^84,468 12 1 
109,850 10 10 


je^lfi92 15 6 


IncxeaaejeSHfiOS 12 8 


Incteaae£it^T8i 18 9 


Incnaaejefijm 13 11 



From this table, it appears, that, an addition of 
27,603/. 12^. 8rf., or 16 per cent., to the gross railway 
collections of 1833 over the gross collections in 1831, 
adds only 2821Z. IS^. lld.^ or less than 4 per cent., to 
the divisible residue: the remaining 24,781/. 18^. 9^. 
being swallowed up in the increased expenditure. 
But the preceding table is far from showing the true 
state of the case, or the real increase of expenditure. 
The fact is, that had not the railway charges been 
greatly increased in 1833, there would, instead of an 
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excess of 2800/, odd over the residue in 1881, have 
been a deficit, on the residue of 1833, of nearly 
7000/. sterling. 

The Railway Company, as already stated, relieved 
themselves, in the year 1833, of the outlay or expen- 
diture on account of the omnibus accommodation at 
the Liverpool end of their road ; an outlay involving, 
in the previous year, an expenditure averaging Sd. 
per passenger, as shown by the Railway Reports. 
The passengers are now themselves obliged to pay 
to pay for the necessary omnibus accommodation, and 
the Railway Company thus obtain an addition to their 
profits, or a diminution of expenditure, equal to 3d. 
per passenger, formerly paid by them to the omnibus 
contractors. This sum of 3d. on each of 386,492 
passengeris, the number carried in 1833, is exactly 
4831/* 3s. 

In like manner, by the additions made to the pas- 
senger fares, or ticket charges, to meet the govern- 
ment duty imposed in 1833, the Railway Company 
drew, in the year 1833, an increased average sum from 
their passengers sufl&cient to yield 10,165/. 10^. 3frf., 
or nearly double the government duty imposed. The 
duty paid was only 5711/. 7*« 3rf., so that the railway 
receipts were increased, by the charge, exactly 4454/. 
3^. 0|rf., after satisfying the new tax. The two sums 
thus added to the charges on the passengers, and of 
course to the gross railway receipts, in the year 1833, 
amount together to the sum of 9285/. 6s. Ojrf. ; and 
the following state of the railway collections, disburse- 
ments, and residue, in the years 1831 and 1833, is 
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made 6ut to exhibit what must have been the state of 
the railway annual accounts in case the charges to 
passengers had not been increased in 1833, but per- 
mitted to remain as in the year 1831. 

TABLE IX. 



°rn"pJ?ngT afiSS 6 Of 




au^,lul 




£l5S,m 1 7 


*8..*68 1S 1 


J71,!3SJ4 a 










^1M18 6 71, Inc. 24.781 le 9 


DBcr. 6.463 32 U 





It is evident from this table, that, but for the increase 
made in the charges to the passengers, in the year 
1 833, the overplus or proiit of the Railway Company's 
income would, in spite of an increase of 18,318/. 
Us. 7^d., on the gross receipts in that year over the 
receipts in 1831, have been less, by 6463/. 12*. l^d., 
than the overplus or profit in the year 1831. The 
increased collection of upwards of 18,000/., with 
upwards of 6000/. in addition, has been swallowed 
up in the increased expenses. 

The iacts now stated will, no doubt, surprise every 
one who merely reads the Liverpool RaQway Reports. 
From a cursory examination of the reports, the 
reader is led, by their tone and general tenor, and 
even by ihe^gured statements appended to these pro- 
ductions, to believe that, instead of any increase, there 
has been a diminution of the general railway outlays. 

The directors append to each half yearly Report a 
table, showing the expenses or outlays on each ton of 
goods, and each passenger, carried between Livei-pool 
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and Manchester ; and the general results of these 
statements show a diminution of the expenditure in 
the last three half years, — as will appear by the 
following table. 

TABLE X, 



1 

i 






Aggregate ex> 




Alleged outlay 


Alleged outlay 


pense on one 




on goods, 


on passengers, 


ton of goods 




per ton. 


per passenger. 


and one pas- 
senger. 




£ *. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s, d. 


First six months of 1831 


7 7 


2 0| 


9 7} 


Second ditto ditto 


8 


2 0^ 


10 0} 


First six months of 1832 


7 8| 


2 6} 


10 3 


Second ditto ditto 


6 6J 


2 7} 


9 1| 


First six months of 1833 


6 lOi 


2 10§ 


9 9 


Second ditto ditto 


6 lOj 


2 6j 


9 5} 



From the foregoing table one is led to suppose, 
that, as the average aggregate outlay on one ton of 
goods and one passenger, carried between Man- 
chester and Liverpool, in the year 1831, is higher 
than the like average outlay in the year 1833, the 
railway expenses must be consequently diminish- 
ing. The very reverse, however, is the real state 
of the case. There has been no diminution, but an 
increase, even in the outlays in the merchandise 
department. This apparent anomaly arises from a 
mistake in the allocation and division of the railway 
expenses. During the later periods of six months a 
considerable intermediate trade has arisen on the 
railroad, in articles going to the new lines of railroad 
to Warrington, Wigan, &c., and to intermediate towns. 
These articles are jconveyed only short distances often, 
twelve, and fifteen miles, on the railroad ; and of course 
the cost or expense of this shorter conveyance is not 
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more than a half, or a third, of the expense of con-' 
veyance between Liverpool and Manchester. No 
separation of expenditure, however, appears on the 
face of the accounts ; but the gross amount of 
expenditure allowed by the directors on the " mer- 
chandise department" of the railway business is 
distributed, or proportioned, over the gross amount of 
tons, whether carried ten miles, or thirty miles, on the 
railway ; and the result of this distribution is entered 
in the railway statements as the cost " per ton, of 
goods sent between Liverpool and Manchester.** As 
the intermediate, or ten mile, carrying trade increases, 
the alleged expenses of the full length, thirty miles, 
carrying trade, apparently diminish ; and one is led 
to believe from the entry in the statements, that the 
expenses are diminishing, when, in fact, they are 
rapidly on the increase. 

Having thus shown clearly the general fact, of a 
loss, in some particular department, of the Liverpool 
Railway business, and explained the apparent anomaly 
in the Railway Reports, I shall now shortly repeat the 
grounds on which it is asserted, that the loss in question 
occurs in the carrying or merchandise department of 
the compan)r*s business. The " merchandise depart- 
ment** of the Liverpool Railway business consists, of the 
profits derived by the company as proprietors of the 
road, and sole carriers between Liverpool and Man- 
chester and intermediate places on the road. The 
amount of tons carried by the company in the half 
year ending 31st December, 1832,' was 68,006 tons, 
and their profit, as proprietors of the road, and sole 
carriers, was Ss. 3|rf. per ton, or 11,232/. 12^. Qd. in 
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idl. On the other hand, the amount carried in the 
succeeding half year, ending 30th June 1888, was 
76,996 tons, showing an increase of 8990 tons, or 
thirteen per cent., on the number of tons carried 
during the previous six months ; while their profits 
as proprietors of the road, and sole carriers, was only 
3s. O^d. per ton, or 11,702/. 8^. Od. ; showing a very 
considerable decrease on the average, and only four 
percent, increase on the aggregate profit, of this second 
half year. The amount of tons carried in the six months 
ending 31st December 1838, was 79,539 ; showing an 
increase of 2543 tons, or nearly four per cent., on the 
amount carried in the previous half year, while the 
profits of the company, as proprietors of the road, and 
sole carriers, were 2s. 1 Od. per ton, or 1 1 ,288/. 1 9^. 7d. ; 
showing not only a deduction from the average 
tonnage receipts, but a reduction of four per cent., or 
418/. 9^. 5d. in the aggregate profit : thus proving 
that with the increase of trade, the profits diminish. 
The results above stated are exhibited in the 
following table extracted from the Liverpool Railway 
Reports : — 



TABLE XI. 



Six months, ending*) 
Dec. 31st, 1832 J 

Do. ending SOth June 1 
1833 - - J 



Do. ending 31st Dec. 
1833 



ec. "I 



Tons of 
goods car- 
ried. 



68,006 
76,996 

79,539 



Increase in 
quantity. 



8990 



2543 



Tonnages 
and profits 
as carriers. 



Increase of 
ditto. 



11,232 12 6 
11,702 8 

11,283 19 7 



£ *. d. 



469 15 6 

Decrease. 

418 8 5 



H 
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If the particulars in the raihvay accounts mi^t 
be depended on, there could be no doubt as to 
the department of railway business in which the 
annual loss adverted to occurs, I mean the ** mer- 
chandise department/' When, however, we consider 
that the annual or ordinary railway expenditure of 
last year exceeded 109>000/. sterling, and that the 
Reports merely state the gross allocation by the 
directors, of these expenses, among the di£Perent 
business departments, without stating the principle on 
which the allocation is made ; and when we see, from 
the table of comparative outlays on each ton of goods 
and each passenger, before given, that the principle 
adopted (taking it for granted that a fixed principle 
is observed), permits alternations in amount altogether 
unaccountable ; I think I am right in stating merely 
the broad general result, of an annual and increasing 
losSi, without drawing any particular inference, as to 
the department in which that loss occurs. 

When I express my disbelief of the accuracy of the 
Liverpool Railwayaccount and statements, lam far from 
saying that they are not generally correct, and thatj on 
accurate examination, one may find out the amount of 
capital outlay^ so far as paid, the gross receipts 
collected, as annual revenue or return, or obtained on 
bondf or upon accountf by way of loan; also the gene^ 
ral s^plicatioH of the sums so collected or borrowed, 
whether in ordinary expenditure, or repairs of the 
road ; or in extra^rrdinary expenditure, such as neu} 
works end improvements ; but I greatly doubt the 
correctness of the particular allocatio7i of this ex- 
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penditure. I doubtf whether a i^omid6Fabk poiiion 
of the present extnwrdmary anrmal miMe^Kf^ not 
really necessary, to completer the ordindfy annu^ 
repairs ^and I am not certain whether the proportioi»4 
of ordinary annual outlay, allocated cm the eoadhiiig 
and merchandise departments, are so aUooated, &n h 
proper principle. 

Until assured on this last point, it is imposiibl^ 
with perfect certainty to say, that the loss piemteil 
out takes place in the ** merchandise dtepartment^ 
of the railway company^s business. 

It is clear that the railway company hare deprived 
the turnpike road of a trade and revenue from lig^ 
goods, and have caused a reducticm of the tonhngci 
on the water routes, by the establishment of^ thd 
" meriphandise or carrying department** of the raSw^y 
business : but it is equally clear« that if, isa so jloinj^ 
they have escaped loss, at all events they reeeive^ tid 
benefit from this department of their trade* ; ^ ^ 

In the " coaching departments^ on the contaEarjr, it 
is universally believed and promulgated, that a most 
profitable traffic has been carried on by the company | 
and it is generally asserted that the profits on this 
trade, would alone, afford a sufficient return &r th6 
enormous capital required to be laid out, in the 
formation of a perfect line of railway. 

On this subject I entertain doubts *^ even in^ th6 
very particular instance of the Liverpool Railway, 
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* I am inclined to think that, but for the exemption from taxatjba, 
and a regular amiual division of borrowed coital, the coaching trad^ 
would be a losing one. 

H g 
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wlmie'the railroad possesses such advantages, in point 
of distance, over the turnpike roads ; and until railway 
ajod tiomiHike road travelling are equalised, in respect 
to. taxation and regulation, these doubts cannot be 
satisfactorily set at rest. 

As matters now stand, the railway company have 
possessed themselves, of the whole coaching, and 
posting trade ; and of the entire profits derived by 
the coacfamasters, formerly carrying on business be- 
tween Manchester, and Liverpool. What would 
have been the result of the contest between the rail- 
way company, and the road coachmasters, if the same 
tax^s had been levied, from the beginning, on each, 
or. what' effect an equalisation of the duties might 
bave in restoring the turnpike coach trade, it is dif- 
%ml^ to say. But if these charges were equalised, 
igp4 the turnpike road reduced from thirty-six to 
tiiijrty-one miles in length, it is clear the railway 
company could not profitably carry on even their 
coaching trade. 

V Since the partial imposition of duties on railway 
toavelling, and the consequent rise of tickets in the 
railway coaches, one or two stage coaches have been 
started on the road between Manchester and Liver- 
pool ; and the stage-coach proprietors declare, that, if 
the duties were equalised, they would compete with 
the railway j as their vehicles are safer and pleasanter ; 
and though slower on the general journey, save the 
trouble of two changes of coach, and the shifting of 
luggage, and the time thus consumed at each ex- 
tremity, in moving from the railway coaches to the 
omnibus. The coachmasters protest that their coach 
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establishments were put down, not by fair compe- 
tition, but by the total exemption from duty ori- 
ginally enjoyed, by the railway coaches ; and that they 
are still prevented from entering the field by bein^ 
burdened with a heavy licence duty, and other taxes, 
from which the railway coaches are specially ex- 
empted. The following extracts from a letter to 
Lord Althorp, entitled " Railway Taxation* /'exhibits 
in part, the plea of the coachmasters. They state, 
that by act of parliament, " Every carriage passing 
" along any road at the rate of three miles per hour, 
" and carrying passengers for hire, is declared to be 
" a stage coach ;" that the proprietors of such 
coaches " are burdened with a heavy yearly duty 
" for a licence, and subjected to severe regulations 
" and heavy penalties," to be levied by common 
informers j that from the " licence duty" and 
these regulations and penalties, the railway coaches 
are specially exempted. Tliey state farther, that 
the " Taxed and licensed turnpike-road coaches 
" are made liable to duties to government, at 
" the rate of one penny per mile for every four 
" passengers whom they are licensed and fitted to 
" carry ; and are bound to pay tliis tax whether the 
" coach be full or empty, whether they have any 
" passengers or not one. Whilst, on the other hand, 
" the free and untaxed j-ailway coaches are made 
" liable to pay only one half of the mile duty, and 
" to pay this half, only for the passengers actually 

» See Letter to Lord Althorp, by o Coaebnittster. London, 1833. 
Koake and Varty, Strand. 
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"icarrieiJ; and are thus exempted from paying any 
•* part of the heavy tax imposed on the tumpike- 
" road coach proprietors, for the vacant or empty seats 
" in their coaches, when they are either vacant, or 
" only partially occupied by passengers, in conse- 
" quence of the travelling being chiefly in one di- 
" rection or otherwise :" in fact, that the tumpike- 
cdaches pay a double duty, on each empty seat, to 
that which the railway coaches pay, on each filled 
one. 

'' These exemptions, coupled with the principle on 
*fhich the railway mileage duty or tax is levied, 
tlie coachmasters say, reduce the taxes on railway 
travelling to one third, or one fourth, of the taxes 
exacted from travellers on the turnpike roads ; and 
would, independent of licence duty, render compe- 
tition on their part impracticable. The turnpike- 
road coachmasters maintain, that such partial taxation 
on coaches moving on a railway, is an injury and in- 
justice, not merely to themselves, but to every pro- 
prietor, farmer, and innkeeper on the rival lines of 
turnpike road, and to the parties who have lent 
money for the formation of these roads : and they 
conclude by stating, that, if the unjust and unequal 
measure of taxation is rectified, they entertain no 
fear of railway competition. 

These assertions are certainly sufficiently strong, 
and they are in part home out by the acknowledge- 
ment of the Liverpool Railway directors ; who, in 
tJieir first report after the imposition of a portion of 
the government duty on railway coaches, state, in 
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allusion to Lord Althorp's originftl intention of sub- 
jecting railway coaches to the same amount of licence, 
mileage, and other duties, as tunipike-road coaches, 
that such a measure would " at once cripple and cur- 
tail," " if not altogether destroy," railway travelling. 

If this assertion be true, and the coaches on a 
railway thirty miles in length, between two particular 
points, cannot afford to pay taxes and duties per 
mile, on these thirty miles, such as had been previ- 
ously exacted and paid per mile, by the coaches on 
the turnpike road connecting the same points, and 
thirty-six miles in length, the inference or corol- 
lary at once is, that railway coaching is more expen- 
sive than turnpike-road coaching ; which is just what 
the turnpike coachmasters assert. These assertiom 
I shall now proceed to test, by a comparison of the 
actual charges and expenses on the two rival routes. 

The Liverpool Railway is, then, thirty miles in 
length ; and the charges or fares of passengers are ai 
follow, viz. — 

TABLE XII. 

«. d. 

1st, In the coaches carrying four inside pas- 
sengers - - - - 6 6 
2d, In the coaches carrying six ditto - 5 6 
"hi, In the open waggons or tecoiul train car- 
riages - - - - 4 

Together in all - - 16 

The average charge per passenger is, therefore, just 
5s. 4id. on the distance between Liverpool and Man- 
chester ; viz., the third part of 16*. 

The passengers in the open waggons or second train 
H 4 
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mari^S^V hare however, this dutadvantage, as com- 
^^0ted':with mitside passengers on a turnpike-road 
jQ»cfa>..that they are not only uncovered, but are 
snrried.'ata speed inferior to the inside, ox first train, 
^nrriagB passengers. The number of the second train 
^tariages as compared with the number of the first train 
iosanaages; is' only as five to four.* The sum of 5s. ^d. 
divided x^ver thirty miles, the distance travelled, gives 
axiBTerage: charge of exactly 2df.tV of a penny per mile, 
as the Liverpool Railway average charge to passengers. 
isax addition, however, there is an omnibus charge, at 
aariitiend of the railway, of 6(/., to persons who prefer 
idiat conveyance to a walk of a mile; and if this 
dbarge . is included, the average charge per passenger 
is::^]rais6d to 6«. 4fliL, and the distance travelled being 
then increased to thirty-two miles, the average charge 
pet mile is exactly 9d.-^^ of a penny per mile. 
*. We^ihave now to compare these charges with the 
charge? on some similar line of turnpike road ; and, 
m. so doing, I have chosen a line with the chains 
on which I am well acquainted, and the acclivities on 
which are ascertained by actual measurement. There 
are many lines of English road where the charges 
are tower, and the speed higher ; but to make a fair 
comparison, the difficulties, and the ascents on the 
road must be known ; and as I am unacquainted 
with the ascents on the English roads, I have 
takeA a Scotch road, that between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, as a standard of comparison. The distance 

'♦'^ere ^e five opportunities by the " first train or high priced 
coaches," and four opportunities by '' the second train or low priced 
coficbes," on thie Liverpool Railway each day. 



between these towns is exactly forty-three miles, and 
the height of the summit passed is about 450 feet 
above the starting point at Edinburgh, and 650 feet 
above the starting point at Glasgow : and to these 
ascents are to be added the additional ascents occa- 
sioned by the intervention of petty ridges or hills, 
and the valleys of streams intersected by the line of 
road. The entire ascent to be surmounted in the 
distance of forty-three miles cannot be less than five 
and six times the comparative ascents on the thirty 
miles of the Liverpool Railway. Now the coaches 
leaving Glasgow and Edinburgh at six in the mom> 
ing complete this distance before, or by, ten o'clock 
forenoon, or in four hours or less, all stoppages in- 
cluded ; and the fares for many years past have been 
12a'. in the inside, and 8s. on the outside ; and 
sometimes lower : the proportion of inside places 
being as four to twelve compared with the outside.* 
If to these fares be added Is. on the inside, and 6d. 
on the outside, as the payment to the coachman, the 
fares will then stand thus : — 

TABLE XIII. «. d. 

Inside place - - - - 13 

Outside place - - - 8 6 



Together 



The average charge per passenger is, therefore, 
just 10«. 9d. ; and for this charge the passengers are 
all carried at equal speed, and taken up and delivered 

* This difference makes the following comparison very unfavourable 
to the road coaches ; the real average is much under 10«. 9iL 
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it thmr residences, and not a mile distant firom €beit 
residences. Now this sum of 10«. 9^ divided oyer 
forty-three miles, gives an average charge per mile of 
3d*i viz., thirteen-fifteenths of a penny per mile 
above the Liverpool Railway charge, exclusive of the 
onmibus accommodation, or of ten-sixteenths of a 
penny per mile above the Liverpool Railway charges, 
including the omnibus accommodation. These dif- 
f!»ences in favour of the railway, the coachmasters 
assert to be, the result of the total exemption from 
licaiee duty and other taxes, and of the partial exemp- 
tion from, and unequal mode of exacting, the mileage 
duty on passengers, enjoyed by the railway company. 

Now the mileage duty on each passenger trave- 
ling along the entire thirty miles of railway is exactly 
9{id. ; or two-sixteenths of a penny per mile ; while 
the mileage duty on a passenger passing along die 
forty-three miles turnpike road is apparently lOtfef. ; 
or just four-sixteenths of a penny per mile ; leaving 
still a balance of six-sixteenths of a penny, as to 
cheapness, in favour of the railway charge. But 
the turnpike coachmasters assert, that, the mileage 
duty being levied on the number of seats or places in 
a turnpike-road coachf and on the passengers actually 
carried on a railway coachj the mileage duty which 
they pay is, by the principle of exaction, more than 
doubled ; that in reality it is 150 per cent, higher 
than it would be, if the double mileage duty on the 
turnpike-road coaches were levied on the same prin- 
ciple as the lesser mileage duty on the railway coaches. 

To show the eflPect of the different principles of 
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exaction complained of, there is subjoined, a table of 
the mileage duties leviable from two coaches, fitted to 
carry eighteen passengers each, one passing along a 
tumpike road and the other along a railway, each 
thirty miles in length, when fully loaded with eighteen 
passengers each, half loaded with nine passengers 
each, loaded to the extent of a third with six passen- 
gers, and when empty or unloaded. 

TABLE XIV. 
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Duty. 
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^]o H 
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It will thus be seen, that while the mileage duty, in the 
case of the turnpike-road coaches, is levied on the whole 
accommodation offered to thepublic, this duty, in the 
case of the railway coaches, is levied only on the accom- 
modation actually accepted by the public. The tax in 
the case of the railway coaches, is a tax on revenue ; 
and varies each year with the amount collected j the 
tax on the tumpike coaches, is a tax on capital ; and 
is the same whatever be the amount of revenue. 

The precise effect of the two opposite principles of 
levying the mileage duty, it is easy to ascertain, from 
the data afforded by the Liverpool Railway Reports. 
From these we find, that the number of daily journeys 
performed by the Liverpool Railway engines with 
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. pftRsen^r coaches in the year 18 SS, was nme in' each 
direction, or eighteen journeys of thirty miles, daily. 
On each of these journeys the engines dragged from 
ten to twelve carriages, each capable of accommodating 
eighteen passengers. Taking the number, however, as 
eight coaches only*, seated and fitted to carry eighteen 
passengers each, the accommodation offered to the 
public was thus equal to the conveyance of 144 pas- 
sengers on each journey. The exact number of thirty 
mile journeys performed by the coaches on the Liver- 
pool Railway, in the year 18S3, was 6515} which gives 
1^,450 as the total number of miles run. Now at 
two-sixteenths of a penny per mile of duty on eadb 
place or seat, the gross sum payable by eight coaches, 
containing 144 seats or places, is exactly 1^. 6^/. per 
ijiile ; and the gross yearly mileage duty on 195,450 
ihiles, die number run in 1833 by the Liverpool 
ilailway coaches, would have been 14,658/. 15s. Od. 
But the duty actually received from the Liverpool 
Jlailway coaches for the running of these 195,450 
ihiles, in the year 1833, being levied not on the seats 
or places, but on the passengers actually carried, was 
only 5711/. 3*. Srf., showing an exemption in favour of 
the railway coaches, on the lesser duty, of no less than 
8947/. 11^. 9d. ; arising solely out of the principle on 
which the railway mileage duty is imposed and levied. 

• 

In other words, if the lower duty on the railway 
coaches, was levied on the same principle as ihehighear 
duty^ on the turnpike-road coaches, the duty paid, would 
in the year 1833, have been nearly I6O per cent, higher 

■* This is too tow a number, but I wish to be within the mark. 
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than the duty actually paid. Instead of 571 1/. Ss. Srf., 
it would have been 14,658/. 15n. Orf. sterling. 

The mileage duty payable by the turnpike-road 
coaches, though nominally only double the railway 
mileage duty, is raised to nearly six times the anount, 
by this difference in the principle of exaction. 

The following table, showing the comparative 
amount of duties exigible from two sets of eight 
coaches, similar in amount of accommodation with the 
Liverpool Railway coaches, and performing the same 
number of thirty-mile trips daily, one set working on 
a railway, and the other on a turnpike road, briefly 
exhibits what I am endeavouring to explain. 

TABLE XV. 
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The effect of the difference of principle, under 
which the two taxes are levied, is strikingly exem- 
plified in the foregoing tables. It was intended to 
give the railway company, and it is generally believed 
by the public that they enjoy, an exemption or bounty 
equivalent only to one half of the mileage duty 
exacted from the turnpike-road coachmasters. By 
the diflference of principle, however, adopted in the 
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exuetitn of die hwer duty^ this protection or homUlg 
is increased nearly four hundred per cent, to the 
l^way coaches ; the actual mileage duty being only 
omfifih of the mileage duty on the tumpike^road 
coaches. While the duty or tax, on each passenger 
passing along the railway from Liverpool to Man- 
chester, is only two-sixteenths of a penny per mil^ or 
3§e2. on the entire distance of thirty miles, the duty, if 
exacted at the rate and on the principle of exaction 
followed out on a turnpike road^ would haye been about 
ten-sixteenths of a penny per mile, or X^. Q^^d. p^ 
passenger ^n the entire cUstance of thirty miles. 

By an equalisation of the mileage duties, and by a 
relief from the licence duty, and its most oppressive 
and unequal regulations, which greatly restrict and 
impede the proper management of the turnpike 
coaching trade, and a relief also from the duties on 
coachmen, &c« the turnpike-road coachmasters contend, 
that th^ would reduce the fares of their coaches 
below the railway fares, and re-establish their lost 
trade* It is not generally known (they say), that, 
when the Liverpool Railway was opened, the raSiway 
direct^s, trusting to the superior speed of their con* 
veyance, and not reflecting on its inconveniences, fis^ 
the charges or fares for passengers at the amount 
charged by the turnpike-road coachmasters. It mm 
&md^ however, that the convenience and ss&ty of tb§ 
road coaches retained them their trade ; and the nil* 
way directors wei^ obliged to reduce their fares below 
those charged in the turnpike-road coaches. This 
r^uctioo» and (Pnly this, the coachmasters aasert^ Srme 
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them out of the field. Burdened, as they were, with 
partial heavy duties, aiid most oppressive regulations, 
they could not follow the reduction by a similar one j 
and they abandoned the contest. That the turnpike 
coachmasters are correct in the statement, as to their 
ability to reduce their fares below the present railway- 
coach fares, when the taxes on tumpike-road travel- 
ling are equalised with those on railway travelling, ap> 
pears very clear ; but how far the conclusion thence 
derived, that they shall thus regain their lost trade, 
is correct, may be doubted. 

These reductions would be met by counter re^ 
ductions on the part of the raQway company, as long 
as they could afford to pursue such policy. Now 
the railway statements show a residue, after payment 
of expenses, of 2a-. 4-^d. per passenger, or upwards of 
46,000/. on the coaching trade, in the year 1833 j 
while tho bounty obtained by them under the pro- 
tecting mileage tax is just 1*. 9^rf. per passenger, or 
25,000/. in all ; and this withdrawn, there still remains 
1«. Qd. per passenger, or upwards of 21,000/. a year, of 
profits, whereon to meet the reduction on the tumpike- 
roadcoaches. To keep their passenger trade, the railway 
company might, and would be obliged, to lower their 
charges so much, that little or no return would be ob- 
tained on their invested capital : but there is no re- 
medy. Capital so invested may be abandoned, but cannot 
be withdrawn. The struggle with them does not re- 
solve into a question of profit, but of existence. The 
railway being made, and the capital invested, if the 
proprietors cannot get a return of eight per cent., they 
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imirt be contented with five, font, or one per "^sMJ; 
or even worii the railway for the mere rehnborsemrat 
of outfaiy, and the whole, or as much of the interest 
of the borrowed money as they can obtain. The 
eonclnsions of the coachmasters can be realised, odiy, 
when they can work their coaches for a sum not ex- 
eeeding the reimbursement of the mere raflway ex- 
jpenditure. 

How far the removal of the licence duty, and other 
taxes not here considered, together with the annoy- 
ing regulations attending on them, would enable the 
coachmasters to do so, or how far these might be met 
by farther railway reductions, I have no means of 
judging. The statements, however, show the entire 
incorrectness of the general belief as to the profits 
which may be made by the carriage of passengers on 
railways, by means of locomotive power, where there 
is a fair competition with a good line of turnpike 
road ; that is to say, where the distances are equal, 
and the government exactions the same ; and they 
explain in part the causes of my previously expressed 
tUsbelief in this universally promiUgated dogma. 
Let any one who is inclined to doubt the correctneas 
of my assertion, examine the Liverpool Railway Re^ 
ports ; and he will find, that, the entire residue, de* 
ducting mere outlays, on the Liverpool Railway com- 
pany's coaching trade, in the years 1831, 1832, and 
1833, was just 141,106/. 14^. lOd. sterling: tbit 
the mileage duty alone during that period, if it had 
been levied at the rate exacted on the turnpike-road 
coaches, would have (deducting the small sum paid) 
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amounted to the sum of 81,^5/. 7^* ^i and that 
deducting this amount of mileage duty, .them re- 
mains only 599S51L 7s. Qd. sterling, of re^^due;- a 
sum barely sufficient to afford two per cent, on th^ 
capital invested in the Railway; setting licence dut^ 
and other taxes entirely aside. The enquirer will 
then acknowledge, that the coaching profits affim} 
no return on the railway outlay; and that Uie x^ 
source of the railway coaching profits is the exemption 
from taxation. ,. 

Many reasons have been assigned for this par- 
tiality shown to railways over turnpike rpads» mii 
the inequality of the taxes imposed on coach^ 
travelling on these respective routes ; but thp /OX&fy 
plausible one adduced is, the alleged prc^rietiy #f 
encouraging the improvement of new. im>eniiQn9i9 
particularly the locomotive engine; by whichi it^ k 
asserted, the whole face of society, and general intern- 
course, is to be changed. On the other hand> :it 
would seem clear that the reason given is equally 9fh 
plicable to old inventions ; and that the improve- 
ment, and spread, of all good inventions^ whether 
new or oldj is equally the dictate of sound policy, 
and the aim of a good government. If any p^urtial 
or particular encouragement is to be given by the 
public, it should be to those improvements which 
tend to benefit public property, and give the 
widest and most general encouragement to public 
industry.* Now, while turnpike roads are essentially 

* This principle is entirely laid aside. The Railway Company are 
exempted from any tax on their enginemen, who, when managiiig a 
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{rtibik; property, open and patent^ not only, as general 
biismesft aTenues and trading routes to evexy mie 
possessed of skill, industry, or capital, but alsio, as 
private communications and modes of intercourse to 
individuals and establishments situated along their 
course, railways are private property^ in the strictest 
ac^t>tatijOtt of the word ; and the profit of the pro- 
prietors consists, not in the tolls or hire which can be 
obtained for the use of the road from the public, in 
the shape of independent carriers, coach, and post 
masters, prosecuting their various businesses along 
this new mode of communication, or from the par- 
ticular traffic or intercourse of parties situated or 
having establishments along its course, but in a 
monopoly of the whole coaching, posting, and carry- 
iiij* trades on the railway; and an entire exclusion 
'df the inciividuals following these trades, from the 
us^ of the road ; and a like exclusion of the parties 
sltuafted or having establishments on the railway 
fr6m its use, except as the customers or employers 
of the railway proprietors, who monopolise the 
entire traffic. Without such a monopoly, there 
could be little or no dividend on the Liverpool 
Railway; and it is the profit, to result from iiie 

* ■ -r W 

• ■ ■ I I I « I ^ !■ « , 

locomotive engine, employed to drag coaches, do the work of tweaty- 
£bur turnpike-road coachmen. The turnpike-road coachmafiter^ y/fl^ 
employs twenty or twenty-four coachmen, to do the work done by one 
railway engineman, pays a heavy tax on each man so employed. la Hke 
manner, railway coaches, giving hardly any employment to men, are 
exempted from licence duty, while turnpike-road coaches, employing a 
great number of men, are burdened with a heavy licence duty. What is 
this but a tax on the labouring man*s only capital, his personal exertion ? 
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establishment of similar monopolies, which forma the 
groundwork of alJ the railway projects now brought 
before the pubhe. 

Some of the prospects and results proposed to the 
public, as-a reason for the exemption from taxatioo, 
and the encouragement and extension of railways, and 
the consequent general introduction and employment 
of locomotive engines, are so curious, and show so 
little foresight, that one would doubt the sanity of 
the parties propounding them, if we did not find their 
arguments generally received, and constantly appealed 
to. 

It is gravely asserted, that, by the establishment of 
■a general system of railways, and the consequent 
universal adoption of locomotive engines, instead of 
horses, as a motive power, the keep and maintenance 
of some hundred thousand horses would be saved 
to the country. In one of the most moderate, 
though latest, of the publications on this subject, en- 
titled " The Advantages of Railways and Locomo- 
tive Engines, especially the London and Greenwich 
Railway," • it is stated, that, by proper exertion in 
railway formation, upwards of 100,000 horses, now 
employed in dragging coaches, post-chaises, vans, and 
waggons, may be dispensed with, in the next six years, 
at the most moderate computation. As each of 
these horses consumes, it is said, a quantity of food 
adequate to the support of eight human beings, the 
retrenchment, from brute consumption, will be equi- 

— — -WW 
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tident to the aliment of 800,000 persons. Bat this 
i^ only a portion of the saving that will ensue. To 
keep up the supply of these 100,000 workmg horses, 
fipom 150,000 to 160,000 more are required.* I 
AslH not take the exaggerated statements of the par- 
ties in question, as to the annual loss of horses by the 
present coaching system ; but I shall suppose, what 
I believe to be the average state of the case, that 
tiie h(»^es, one with another, work four years, and 
begin their regular work when five years old. It is 
t)bvious, then, that to keep up the supply, there must 
always be in the hands of the farmers or breeders, 
135,000 young horses, besides brood mares and stal- 
lions. K these are computed, in all, at 150,000 ad- 
^ditional horses, the number of horses whose keep or 
maintenance might, with proper exertion, be saved, 
Svould, in six years, be 250,000, consuming at pre- 
sent the food of 2,000,000 human beings, or one- 
eighth of the population of Britain^ reckoned at 
16,000,000 persons. 

When it is considered that the greateirt importation 
into Britain, of foreign com, in any one year, never 
exceeded one-twentieth of the consumption, the efiect 
of reducing the consumption or demand one-eighth, 
in the course of the next six years, with the reasonable 
hope of an equal reduction in the six following years, 
may be easily anticipated. It would, no doubt, settle 
' the question of the com laws, by reducing the prices 

♦ The animal manure derivable from these horses would keep up- 
wards of 500 square miles in the highest state of cultiration and pro- 
duction. 
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of corn in Britain^ to contkiental prices* But ^he iHft^i^ 
determined enemy to the com laws WQ^^d, J^tlwJfe 
hesitate to remove even these obnoxious restrictions^ 
by such a remedy. The evils of the remedy itre olpr 
vious and certain, and the benefits* more^tha^tprcir 
blematicaL To increase the prosperity of ;^ cpuntiry 
by lessening the consumption, is certainly ra. new. pji^ipi- 
cess in political economy, and, I confess, J dp.AQt 
understand it ; nor can I see any benefit in re^ficiqg 
the price of a staple product of any country, unlei^i^ 
such reduction is effected by a similar reduction iqi 
the expenses or labour of its production, or an in^ 
crease of the quantity brought to market, by tl^ 
opening up of new sources. j 

The whole statement, however, is bottomed w 
folly or bad faith. For, granting all that is asserted 
to be true, it cannot be denied, that if the prices qf 
bread and com are reduced to continental priGes,» ,th& 
keep or maintenance of horses will be reduced in. th^ 
same ratio.^ Now, in most parts of the Coniinenty 
the keep of a horse does not cost a third, or a half, of 
the cost in England ; and when it is considered that 
more than one half of the annual expense of running 
a coach or carriage on a turnpike road, is composed 
of the monies paid for the food and the keep of * the 

* The alleged benefit consists in a saying of the corn consumed by 
the coach-horses : the etil consists in throwing a large body of the iridus- 
trious classes out of employment. Now, to whom dods the ben^t^ 
namely, the value of the com saved, go ? Chiefly to the monied capi- 
talist, whose funds are employed to build the machine which supplants 
the animal power. The evil falls on the working classes thrown out of 
employment. 

I 3 
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bourses employed, we see at once effected, such a rev 
duction of the expenditure for motive power oa ttun- 
p&b roads, as ?rould at once put an end to rait* 
wny competition. The very result aimed at l^ 
the advocates of locomotive engines would^ if alk 
tained, put an end to the employment of these ma- 
chines, by rendering them utterly unprofitable* At 
present the engines are fed with untaxed cocU, and 
the horses with tased com ; but remove the taxe& 
on com,, and reduce the keep of horses one-hal^ 
and the question of railways and turnpike roads 13 
settled beyond all doubt. The &ct is, that xn mmy 
parts of France the charges for travelling, in the di- 
ligences, does not amount to the mere cost of con-^ 
veying a passenger along the Liverpool Railway. A 
traveller is conveyed at the rate of about seven mites 
per hour, stoppages included, for a charge of less 
thdn Id. per mile ; and if the weight of these machines 
is taken into consideration, and the inferior state of 
the fVench roads, we may safely assert, that the same 
thing (^uld be done in Great Britain, at the rate of 
iAne or ten miles per hour, but for fiscal exactions and 
Ulti-commercial laws. 

80 much for the reasons urged in justification of tbe 
inequality of the taxes levied on travellers on turn- 
pike roads, as compared with those levied on persons 
travelling on railways. The argument is equally ill 
founded, and inconclusive, and only renders the in- 
justice more manifest. This unjust preference must 
soon, I have no doubt, be amended : not, I trust, by 
an imposition of equal duties on railway travellers. 
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but by an entire removal of all tas,es on tV{^Y£ttii}g,|md 
travellers* .^^^ 

The comparative injustice of the taxj is a.pift^r 
trifling in itself, compared ^th the im^}t}Jiy p^Jk^ 
general principle of taxation pp travellers,, . OfB tjr^y^J- 
^ing at all. It would be better to iBOintinuej^ . for 
ever, the injustice complained off tl^j^ to rept\fy it 
by the imposition of similar taxes s^^ r^s%n(}jt\oxt$ 
on railway travelling. Such a measure Je§t^]t]^islJb^s 
and consecrates the principle, and pqliqy, of .ta^e$» 
on travelling and travellers ; than which ,.^ more 
unjust, or impolitic, principle of taxatlipn, jiever 
was promulgated or acted on. I doubt much^ if ^ 
direct tax on education, would have so hurtful ^ 
effect as a ta. o» tn.vellii>g. la feet, !^^}> 
universally considered a branch, or, at aljl (Qyenjt^, 
an almost indispensable finish to regular eduqatipn, 
and to many men, supplies entirely, the fvr^nl; pf 
what is called regular, viz. school or college educa- 
tion. A knowledge of men and manners, diftcrex^t 
countries, and different customs, is, in fact^ educ^tion^ 
and the best kind of education. Every tax or burden 
by which travelling is obstructed, is a ti^x on the 
spread of general intelligence and improvement^ and 
a, premium for the protection and cpntipiumce pf 
error and prejudice, among the middle and lower 
orders. 

The world may be compared to a great library, 
every portion of which is as open and patent to tJt^e 
richer and higher orders, as command of time and 
money can render it. Our own country, and imme- 
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4i9te/ neighbourhood, are the books of pramari^jwd 
eJLementary education, which the inequality of hiunan 
eondition renders the only portion accessible to- the 
wddle and labouring classes, who form ninety«^nine 
liundredth parts of the whole bulk of society. The 
entire library may never be thrown open without 
iresjtraint, as the keys of the various departments are 
ip.the hands of different parties, who are, unluckily, 
not all equally enlightened. Each particular go- 
vemment, however, has happily the power of open- 
ing that portion of the library, which, useful to all, 
is the only portion attainable by ninety-nine hun- 
dredth parts of its subjects ; and there can be no 
surer test of the excellence and enlightened views of 
« government, than the entire removal of restraints 
on all the accesses to these sources of information. 

,:Now, what are our taxes on travelling but taxes 
on this elementary or primary portion of education, 
;^nd premiums for the continuance of ignorance and 
b^barism, by curtailing the enjoyment of the two 
greatest blessings our Creator has bestowed on man 
— sight and hearing. 

Nor are these taxes alone objectionable on general 
principle. From the way they are imposed and levied 
in England, they are equally, if not more, objection* 
able in detail. The burthens thereby created are 
thrown entirely on the shoulders of the poorer classes. 
iThe mileage duty is the same on the richest inside 
and the poorest outside, passenger. It is the same to 
a traveller, who for pleasure or profit, chooses to pay 
for a speed of twelve miles an hour, and to a poor 
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carving iWdchanic trlia, to save b fei^ p^li^^^^MtMA 
be contented to tnivel at the rate of threes liiites Mi 
hour. Notninally it is only 4-l6ths of ^pM^ 
per mile ; but by the iniquitous princij^le of e&stdlki^/ 
it is, as has beeti already shown, raised t^!lO-^it6thj^<3f 
apenny per mile on each passenger. ' ^^'^^ -^* • > 

Reckoning the wages of a labouiingiriatf aVM.^ pdi^ 
day, if he desire to travel in search 6f i^btk;' xf^ tti'bb-^ 
tain information as to any new process '6i?ini^rovt!^ 
ment in labour, or to visit a friend; at ffi^ short 
distance of forty miles, he must pay to govfernttidit itt 
mileage duty alone, a tax equal to more ihaii tw6 
days' wages, or the gross return of a third of a Wefek^s 
labour, on the coach journey, going and rfettminig^ 
He may, it is true, walk the distance, but'tliK^ Ivdiild 
consume four days on the road, in time dlon^l,^ be^idelii 
the expense of his maintenance, and the wear of his 
articles of dress. To go by a cart or wa^dn is otft 
of the question. Here he is met by the hUniliHis pfif^ 
vision in the act imposing the tax, which ''declkrei 
every carriage moving at the rate of thre&rkiles aH 
hour, the ordinary speed of a dung cart, on any 
road, and carrying passengers for hire, to be ** a 
stage-coach/^ Did the framers of this most iniqui- 
tous act ever consider the principle of this clause ? 
Is a poor labouring man, or is, indeed, any man, to 
whom money is of so much importance, that, in order 
to save a shilling or two, he will consent to spend 
eighteen hours, in accomplishing a journey, which 
could with ease be performed in less than four, a 
proper object for direct taxation ? or, if the affairs of 
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the couBtry are in such a desperate state as to molce 
an affirmative answer necessary, is it not woi^se than 
robbery to tax him at the same rate with the richefit 
nobleman of the land, travelling at four times this 
speed, for mere plecisure f In the one case, you have 
a poor man sacrificing his only possession, his time, 
to save money ; in the other, you have a rich one, 
expending his money, to save what is of no value to 
himself, or, probably, to any one else — his time.* 

Surely a government which desires the spread of 
intelligence, and information among its subjects, 
and is at the same time desirous to deal to them a 
fair and equal measure of taxation, can never contir 
nue, &r less extend, a tax, iniquitous and robber-like 
in principle, and utterly prohibitive of the spread of 
intelligence and information, from the most universal 
and impressive, if not their best, sources. 

We pretend to an entire exemption from restraint 
on social intercourse, in Great Britain ; and proudly 
vaunt our power to move from one district or pro- 
vince to another, unfettered by the continental system 
of passports. We do not consider that our travel- 
ling duties, and taxes, are fully as effectual checks on 
social intercourse, as any system of passports could 
be.t When we consider that a young Irish or Scotch 



* The clause defining what a stage coach is, clearly proves how little 
time enters into account with a large body of travellers, and faow ri<fi- 
culous are the statements as to its value by the advocates of loeomotiTe 
power. 

f The entire cost per mile of travelling, in many parts of France, 
does not amount to the government duties in Britain. 




clerk or superior artizan, domiciled in London, 400 
miles from his birthplace, and in the receipt of a 
salary or wages equal to 100/. a yeai-, must, before 
he visits his parents and his native soil, be prepared to 
pay, to government, a duty nearly equal to the wages or 
salary he receives for eight days' hard labour, we must 
qualify our encomiums on the freedom of British in- 
tercourse. The whole spare time of the traveller ia 
question may not exceed eight leisure days ; but in 
order to be able to pay the government licence to 
travel, for the purpose of renewing his acquaintance 
with his country and friends, he must sacrifice the 
entire wages or salary of other eight days. To num- 
bers of the productive classes similarly situated, the 
tax operates as a sentence of banishment, or a de- 
claration that, once removed, they shall not be per- 
mitted to return and revisit their country and their 
friends. To them the mileage tax alone, is equivalent 
to a month's wages. It may no doubt be said, that 
these last could not, at any rate, afford the expense 
uf such a journey. Certainly they could not, when 
burthened with such taxes j but that it has been 
found they can afford a certain sacrifice of time or 
money to travel, is proved clearly by the clause, 
which defines a stage coach to be a carriage " carrying 
passengers for hire and moving at a rate equal to 
three miles an hour." It matters not whether, the 
cai'riage be a cart or a waggon drawn by one horse, 
covered with coarse canvass, and moving at a speed 
just beyond an ordinary walking-pace, and carrying 
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the poorest of the poor, — say hand-loom weavers 
with the produce of their labour, or in search of 
materials for fiui;her labour, to a neighbouring town 
or village ; or the most splendid Brighton coach 
drawn by four as splendid horses, and travelling at a 
rate of twelve miles an hour, and filled with the rich* 
est capitalists of London, or the highest titled of the 
aristocracy, bent on nothing but the expenditure of 
time and money, — the tax is the same. 

It is needless to dwell further on the iniquity of an 
impost which is devoid of a single redeeming good 
quality, unless its restrictive operation on the demand 
for, and employment of, horses and their attendants, 
be considered a public benefit. For my own part, 
setting the bad policy and injustice of the tax out of 
the question, I consider that one of the greatest 
advantages of its removal would be, the prospect and 
indeed absolute assurance which such a measure miM 
give, of an increase of 100,000 or 200,000 horses 
and their attendants ; which would become necessary 
in consequence of the increased demand, consequent 
cm the diminished charges, in travelling. Two or 
three coaches would be found necessary, where one 
was formerly sufficient, and coach travelling would be 
extended to districts, where, from the existing tax- 
ation, its establishment is now impracticable. These 
results may seem appalling to the advocates for pro-f 
ducing a practical repeal of the corn laws by the sub- 
stitution of engine power for horse and human 
labour, and a consequent reduction of the demand 
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for 9 and coMumption of, provisions.* I do not Tfartfc 
a thought on the effect of the measure on the corn, or 
any other laws. It is one which must give regular 
employment to many thousands of human beingSii 
its great tendency is the encouragement of production 
and consumption ; and that consumption must be 
supplied by human labour. The main source of the 
misery that affects Great Britain is, the want^f & suf- 
ficient demand for human labour ; and in whatever 
manner that demand is restored and kept up, the 
misery must be proportionally cured or alleviated. • r 
I think it is quite clear from the foregoing statef> 
ments, that the popular idea of the superior ex^ 
cellency of railways, as a mode of inland conveyance^ 
is entirely . deluLa , that experience ha. Iho™ 
they cannot, in the most advantageous possible ciik 
cumstances, compete with canals, for the carnage of 
heavy goods ; and that, on equal terms, they cannot 
compete with turnpike roads, for the conveyance of 
passengers ; and that the success of the Liverpool 
Railway in this respect, has arisen, solely from the 
peculiar circumstances of its being, from a sixth to a 
seventh, shorter in distance, than the competing turn- 
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* It is far from the intention of the author to say any thing against 
the benefits of machinery as a means of production ; but men are, as 
regards production, merely animal machines. When horse or animal 
power is employed in any operation, it insures a greater demand far 
human labour, than when mechanical power is so employed. All the 
writer contends for, is " fair play and an open field," A contrary line of 
conduct leads to emigration committees, and premiums and faciHtids 
for the exportation of the animal and consuming machines, and penal- 
ties and prohibition on the exportation of the mechanical and non- 
consuming machines. 
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jSkJd foods ; while> lat the same time, the railway is 
ahnost entirely exempted from taxatktti en tmv^Uera. 
In Arming these eondusions, I assume the ne^^essity 
maintefaied by tihe advocates of railways^ of die 
emjdoyment of engine power, to carry ^on tradi^ and 
more especially to attain and maintain high gpeed% 
Wliat might be the result of the emi^etym^tit d[ 
horses Km the Liverpool, or any otiier railway, a6 a 
power for the conveyance of goods and passengex^ I 
am unable to predict. I believe it would be attended 
by a great diminution of expense ; but this dinynm^ 
tion of expense would be attained, by more than a 
proportionate, diminution of e^peed. The diminutiM 
^'i^peed in earrying passengers must, I thmk> be 
Hittch as to rediice the ordinary speed, 'On most raS*- 
wiiys, below the same speed on turnpike roads. In 
tlie case of the Liverpool Railway this dimin^ion of 
ilpeed, coupled with the loss of time conse^fnent on 
the necessary changes of conveyance at each ex- 
tremity, would, I suspect, render the tennpSce 
road, of thirty-seven miles in length, a much nro^ 
tjtfickly traversed route, than the railway ; though the 
entire distance, including the portions of commen 
road at each extremity, is only thirty-two miles« 

I doubt whether with horses, even on the levels, 
far less on the slightest descents, of any well-kept 
railway, it would be safe, to allow, with a heotify 
loaded coach, a speed much exceeding eight miles an 
hfour, exclusive of stoppages. The same oaoses 
operate against the safety of quick motion with 
horses on a level or descending railway, as operate 



against the speed of horses in n coacli when descend- 
ing a steep inclination on a turnpike road. In both 
cases the speed of the horses must be so moderated 
and restrained as to allow the conductor to stop the 
vehicle, — otherwise there is a great and constant 
danger, not only to the horses, but to the passen- 
gers, from the accumulating velocity of the coaches.* 

1 shall conclude the subject of railways, first, with 
some strictures on the conduct of the Liverpool 
Railway Directors, in their management of that 
undertaking j and, having shortly pointed out the 
very injurious effects which may be produced by the 
publications of these gentlemen, in the future prose- 
cution and formation of railways, I shall endeavour, 
secondly, to point out what are the rational prospects 
of future improveiuent in that mode of inland con- 
veyance. 

Before entering on the first of these subjects, I 
would shortly state my own views, as to the duties of 
gentlemen placed in the responsible situation of the 
Directors of the Liverpool Railway, both as regard 
the public at large, and their co-partners the Rail- 
way Shareholders, whom they represent, and whose 
interests they are appointed to watch over. 

The interests of these parties, namely, "the public" 
and " the shareholders," or proprietors of similar ex- 
tensive undertakings, are thus far, divided and differ- 
ent, that, while it is the interest of the shareholders 
in the undertaking, to get as great return from the 

• Perhapi this (lanfjer might be obviated, by harnessing the horse 
behind the railway coach, which is practicahle. 
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public^ for the use of their invested capital as possible ; 
it is, on the other hand, the interest of the public 
to get the accommodation, afforded from the Cf^tal 
invested by these shareholders, at the cheapest rate 
possible. To this extent, and no farther, are the 
interests of the public and the shareholders, distinct, 
and to this extent, alone, is there any jealousy or ifiiy 
cause for concealment. It is, however, impracticable 
to conceal from the public, the profits of the share- 
holders; and, in fact, in a great undertaking likie 
the Liverpool Railway, composed of many hundred 
partners, scattered all over the country, ever varying 
in object and interest, there can be no useful ix 
proper object of concealment ; and no concealm^it 
at all should therefore be practised with regard to 
the affiiirs of the concern. It is for this reason 
that, in almost every one of such undertaking!, 
reports and states of the afl&irs of the concern are 
prepared, printed, and circulated by the Directofs, 
informing the shareholders on all points afiecting 
the general interest. These statements, it would 
appear to me, should be, equally as regards the share- 
holders, and the public, candid statements, perfectly 
plain, and without exaggeration. There is ibfi 
greatest possible difference between permanent in- 
vestments of the nature of the Liverpool Railway, 
and temporary investments in some great cotton, 
sugar, or coffee speculation, with the view of com* 
manding the market and enhancing the prices. In 
cases of this latter description, the managers of the 
speculation represent and controul, not only the 
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buBiiies% but the particular share or jM'Opor^ 
tioB^ held by eftdi individual partner; and tke busi- 
«e88 of these managers is to sell off^ vrhen a snffident 
rise is aocoaaplished, and to divide the profits ^amimg 
tite partners ; and the undertaking is then at ain Md. 
Custom also permits the parties engaged in Mie 
ifp^culation to use all the means in their power ^ (to 
raise and enhance prices, without any regard totb^ 
effect which this rise may have on the intmiMs df 
the- purchasers*^ i . Mt 

In the case, however^ of a great peraianent andtti- 
taking, like the Liverpool Railway, the conduct «f 
the managers must be r^ulated by very differ^it 
rules. -The Directors are more properly the v^t^ 
sentatives of the undertaking, tbanof thesubscribirs^ 
the one is permanent, the other consteintly ehailgii]^ 
The Directors have no power to sell for Che generiEA 
benefit : each individual shareholder manages, ill this 
respect, his own proportion of the general co»0era$ 
and. if he sells, it is the purchaser of his shar&Sy uoA 
not the selling shareholder^ whom the Directed 
represent, and to whom they are to give an accouM 
of their proceedings. In all Reports of the state iof 
the concern the business of the Directors is with 
£icts ; imd to a statement of facts alone should they 
leonfiiEie themselves in their Reports. 

With the selling and buying of stock, andthe fliid- 
tuations g£ price in the mai^et, the Directum; have 
nothiog to do. The sole object of their a{^intiiieiit 
is, the proper management of the ooncern ^ to watdi 
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and see that the funds of the Company, aball be 
expended in the best and most economical maBner; 
that the works and properties of the Company shall 
always be kept in the best possible condition; and 
that, to ensure these effects, none but the most honest, 
intelligent, and active persons shall be appointed as 
officers, or employed as servants, of the establish- 
ment; particularly avoiding in their appointments 
all regard to private favour or connection. More- 
over, as it is on the advice and recommendation of 
the Directors that the Company's dividends are 
declared, it should be particularly the object and 
care of these gentlemen to have the dividends always 
so limited and computed, as to afford as fair a 
chance of increase, and as small a chance of dimi- 
nution, as possible. In short, they should conduct 
the concern so as to make the purchase of shares, 
as much as possible, of the nature of a permanent 
investment, and as little as possible, a temptation to 
temporary speculation. These objects can only be 
obtained by plain, unvarnished Reports, showing the 
true state of the Company's afi&irs, avoiding theo- 
retical expositions, and in no case attempting to 
withdraw the attention of the shareholders from the 
real state of their affairs, by fanciful representations 
or unfair comparisons. But for general rules of this 
kind, strictly adhered to, the Directors who fraiue 
the Reports and. Statements, have it in their power to 
make the whole concern a matter of gambling and 
speculation, and to make the fortunes of parties who 



have no interest, but as stock-jobbers^ in the tinfieit. 
taking. ' ^^ > 

At the commencement of an enterprise like tfefe 
Liverpool Railway, or rather when the proposs^l is 
first brought before the public, and when from-^ 
opposition to older interests, and from the general 
distrust in every thing untried and new, capitalistis 
may be deterred from investing their funds in the 
new undertaking; some exaggeration, if not justifi- 
able, is at least permitted in practice ; and almost 
universally pursued, without any blamfe. It is/ in 
fact, so universally expected, that unless it was j^racf- 
tised, the real advantages of the new undertaking 
would never, probably, be believed. In the case <Jf 
the Liverpool Railway, the promoters arid Difectoft 
having had little to guide them, except the calculatiotis 
and theories of engineers, railways as general modes 
of conveyance being then unknown, can hardljr be 
said to have exaggerated its benefits. All their state- 
ments were mere assumptions unproved by practice. 
There were no certain data, and without such, there 
cannot be said to be exaggeration. '' 

The public will now be enabled to judge for ihemf- 
selves, whether or not the conduct of the Directors!, 
and the Reports published in their name, have been 
what they ought to have been, or directly the reverse ; 
whether it would appear from the Reports, that the 
object in view was, to raise the price of stock of ah 
untried and uncompleted undertaking, and to con- 
ceal the real state of the Company's affiiirs, by undei^- 
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stating the expenditure required to complete the 
undertaking, and to maintain the works when cam- 
pletedy and by exaggerating the prospects of revenue. 

In the matter of the capital account or e^qien- 
diture, it may be improper to blame the Directors Ar 
the statements issued at the commencement. These 
statements being mere repetitions of information de- 
rived from their engineers, whose accuracy they had 
then no reason to distrust. I question, however, the 
propriety of framing their First Report (22d January 
1826) in such terms as to make the subscribers and the 
public believe, that, the undertaking could be com- 
pleted for a sum less than the estimate of 510^0001. 
Trusting to the engineers' assertions, the Directors 
did so, and were obliged, two years afterwards, in 
their Second Report (27th March 1828) to inform 
the shareholders, that not only the whole subscribed 
capital would be required, but that 100,000/L, in 
addition, must be borrowed, for " the necessary 
and advantageous completion of the work." They, 
however, solemnly assure the shareholders that the 
Railway can be completed for this additional sum, <Nr, 
in all, for 610,000/. 

In making these first statements, the Directors 
had no guide, other than the hypotheses of their ovm 
engineers ; and although their conduct should serve 
as a warning to parties placed in similar situations 
hereafter, it may be passed over without blame. 

But before they had prepared or issued their Third 
Report, (18th March 1829) they were, or ought 
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to have been, fully aware of, and on th^r §mr4 
against, the errors in their previous statemenjte. 

They had borrowed, for the purpose of qompleting 
their railway, 100,000/., from Government * ; and^ ia 
consequence of some proposed alteration ia tbi9 
security, Mr. Telford, the highly talented engineeri 
was instructed to examine the state of the work^ and 
to report as to the period when the railroad cpuld be 
finished, and how far the funds at the command pfth« 
Directors,' namely, those which they were entitled tQ 
raise under the Act of Parliament, were sufficient to 
enable the Directors to finish the undertaking. Mr. 
Telford, having examined the works, reported, that s 
large sum of money, beyond the resources of the 
Company, would be required " to finish the Railway, 
and that the period of its completion wais distant and 
uncertain." t 

Such a statement, from so distinguished an engi^ 
peer, ought to have caused some doubts, in the minds 

* This loan was obtained from Government, at the rate of 3J per 
cent, interest ; while the turnpike-road trustees were paying 5 per cent, 
interet^t to individuab, for the loans necessary for the formation of their 
roads, from the panic, occasioned by the prospective effect of railways 
on the revenues of these routes. This loan was applied to establish a 
railway coaching trade, which has deprived Government of duties or 
taxes to the extent of 30,000/. a year, and more, and ruined many indi- 
vidual coach-masters, from whose means the loan was in part raised. 
This is again one of the effects of the corporation within corporadcm 
system. 

f The railway was finished, or, rather, opened for traffic — for it is 
yet far from finished — within two months of the time contemplated ; 
but this was effected at a great expense ; the works having been car- 
ried on both by day and by night. Mr. Telford's report is therefore quite 
correct as respects time. 
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of -tife Directors, as to the correctness of theif previous 
Reports. ' -•'--'' ••* 

^ ^ It had no liuch effect. They rep^t, in their ^if d 
Report, that the railway can be completed for the 
Amount stated by them in the Second Report, or at 
dtt outlay of 610,000/. They were not contented with 
refusing all credit to the Report of the first engineer 
in Britain, or, I may say, in the world : they, in 
their Report, accuse Mr. Telford of " multiplied errors 
and inaccuracies'* as an engineer, and style his Re- 
port to Gbvertiment •< a document, than which one 
more abounding with inaccuracies and erl'oneous 
statements can hardly be conceived." To give co- 
lour and support to these assertions, they impugn, in 
the most deliberate manner, Mr. Telford's motives, 
and accuse him of hostility to the railway ; and state 
that all his errors are on the unfavourable side ; and, 
lastly, intimate, that, " in justice to themselves, they 
had printed and circulated Mr. Telford's Report, 
with concise observations ! " After such a step, there is 
no excuse of misinformation, to be pleaded by the Di- 
rectors ; and with what face they could publish their 
Fourth Report (25. of March 1830), with a statement 
of past, and estimate of future expenditure, necessary 
to finish the railway, amounting to 820,000/., thiis 
proving the perfect correctness of Mr. Telford's ' as- 
sertions, and showing their own gross inaccuracies, 'BUctd 
the injustice of all their insinuations as to Mr. Telford's 
" unfavourable bias," and not at the same time make 
the proper public apology to Mr. Telford, I do n6t 



pretend to explain. The Directors think it sufficient 
to state, in defence of their errors, that " the engineers' 
estimate of the cost" of almost all great public under- 
takings is invariably " below the amount for which 
it is found practicable to execute the work," It is 
to be hoped, however, that the same remark does not 
apply in extenuation of their conduct towards Mr. 
Telford, and that such conduct has, at least, the 
merit of singularity. 

The details and tables previously exhibited, (rf 
the Liverpool Railway expenditure, show how en- 
tirely fallacious this last estimate has turned out. 
In fact, no statement issued by the Directors on the 
subject has ever even approached to correctness. 
It is only by a long and careful examination of the 
Repoits, that some idea can be formed of the results, 
and real state of the affairs of the Railway, and of the 
real extent of the outlay on the capital account, now 
exceeding 1,100,000/. 

If the policy of the Directors, in giving accounts 
of the capital expenditure, is contrary to the rules of 
conduct before laid down, and by which I have given 
it as my opinion that they should have been guided, 
their conduct in the general details, as regards state- 
ments framed to raise the prices of stock, by exagger- 
ated calculations of revenue before the railway was 
completed, and by fallacious representations and state- 
ments after it was opened, and in operation, is far more 
at variance with those rules. In their First Report 
(22d May 1826), after all the stock was subscribed for 
and taken up, and the Act of Incorporation obtained, 




when every excuse for exaggeration was at aii end, 
they are not contented with introducing a statement of 
future revenue, filled with the grossest exiggentioD, 
aa shown by practical results ; but as it had been pob- 
licly given out, and generally believed by tbe pfuhiio, 
that the railway shareholders had limited themselves 
to a return of ten per cent., on their capital, and that 
aH profits beyond 10 per cent, were to be given to 
the public, in the shape of a deduction from die 
chaises or tonnages, the Directors, in their Report, 
are at great pains to explain, that the clause in the 
Act of Parliament was so worded, that, the ahare^ 
hdders might, without contravening it, divide 120 per 
eent., or more on their invested capital. 

I cannot conceive a more improper statement 
to have proceeded from any body of Directors. 
The dividend of 10 per cent, on the capital to be 
invested in an undertaking, not even entered on, 
is assumed as a fact, as to which there could be 
no dispute ; and the Directors refer to this iiEtct, as 
they say, merely to remove " the erroneous impression 
which had gone abroad," that the shareholders were 
not entitled to divide the surplus profits above 10 per 
cent., and thus receive 20 per cent., but must resign 
it, in the shape of a deduction to the public. Reports 
and estimates of the expense of working the railway 
were printed and circulated by the Directors while 
the works were going on, still more exaggerated than 
those relative to the cost of formation. The railway 
engineers, in an amicable way, attack the Reports pub- 
lished by the Directors, as greatly exaggerating the 
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expenditurer and concealing from the puUio the veal 
benefits of the undertaking ; and cite trials and ex^ 
perimenta on the railway in proof of all tliey assert. 
The puWic papers were afterwards filled with extracts 
of these Reports, and with accounts of new improve* 
ments on the railway engines, far exceeding any 
thing ever foreseen or contemplated. Engineers and 
scientific strangers, visiting the railway and works, 
were entertained with these statements, and furnished 
by the Directors, or their engineers, with all the ne»- 
cessary materials, still more widely to spread these 
allegations in neighbouring provinces and countries** 
It would take too much time to expose all these ex*^ 
aggerations. It is sufficient to say, in order to give 
some faint idea of the extent to which these de« 
lusions were carried, that while the total outlay for 
engine power, to move the railway traffic* is repre- 
sented in the statements and estimates of 183Q, as 
little above one eighth of a penny per ton per mile, we 
find in 1833 the actual cost of the locomotive powe}*» 
necessary to move the traffic of that ye&r, wa^ nearly 
eleven times this amount. The weight conveyed in 

* If proof of this assertion were required, reference to almost every 
M»entific journal and periodical publication of the day, might be made. 
With the exception of the Foreign Quarterly Review, uotoue of these 
publications has taken a sound view, or given any thing other than 
fictions, in their accounts of railways and locomotive engines. The 
article in the Edinburgh Review of July, 1832, written by tjie Rev. Dr. 
Larilner, and afterwards republished by him, in his work on the Steam 
Eliguie, probably transcends, as a work of imagination, all that had 
bteaoL previously written on this aubiect. Dr. L, states, in tbe^e 
articles, that he draws his information from parties connected with the 
Liverpool Rdlway. 
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1833 was, as before shown, 170,000 tons ; while, the 
cost or expense of locomotive power was, as shoim 
m the Reports, 279 101/., or upwards of one penny and 
one farthing per ton per mile ; although, by the use 
of a lower priced fuel, the amount of cost of this item 
had been greatly reduced in 1833. The result of 
these statements, as regards expenditure and re- 
venue, was to raise the value of the stock in the con- 
cern, to a high premium, before the formation of the 
Railway had begun ; and ere the Railway had been 
half completed, the stock was at a premium of 45 per 
cent. This rise, and a subsequent fall of 20 per cent, 
consequent on the creation and sale of new stock, to 
cover the errors in calculation, together with a second 
rise, are all most improperly noticed in the Railway 
Report of August, 1829. 

The Railway was opened for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers in September, 1830, and for the passage of 
goods and passengers, in January, 1831 ; and in the 
Report of March following, the Jirst issued after 
the Railway was opened, we find the same system 
of exaggeration, as in the previous Reports issued 
when the Railway was in process of execution, pur- 
sued and continued. The Directors inform the 
public of the great improvements made on their loco- 
motive engines, and state these improvements to be 
so " extraordinary and complete, as to form ^n era 
in the progress of national improvement.** They 
attribute this ** gratifying result** to the talents and 
persevering energies of their engineer, who, they 
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state, has executed the work " with a precision and 
fcflfect tnily wonderful/' * When the Directors issued 
this statement, they must have been aware that the 
cost of fuel, alone, for these " improved engines'^ was 
greater than the entire amount of expense, estimated 
by their engineer, as necessary to work and repait 
these improved engines ; and that this cost of fuel; 
for the new and " extraordinary engines,'* was 
nearly double the entire charge, for working the old 
and " ordinary engines," on the Darlington Railway. 
Having made this statement, as to the " precisidn^ 
and " extraordinary" nature, of the improvements 
on their engines, the Directors 'proceed to contradict 
a report, which, they say, has been very industriously 
circulated ; viz., " that the railway was not adapted 
for the conveyance of heavy or bulky goods." The 
Directors roundly assert, that " the exact contrary is 
the fact," and then give a statement of the perform- 
ance of a new engine, " the Sampson," built by 
their engineers, and an account of whose perform- 
ances had previously appeared in all the newspapers, 
in order to show that the 4000 tons of contemplated 
railway trade could, with ease, be passed along the 
road without occupying any given portion of it more 
than fifteen minutes ; and that the Railway was thus 
capable of passing 384,000 tons of traffic daily, or, 

• 4— < — — . -__ — _ . 

* The. '* precision and effect'* in question is such, that while the 
engineer's calculated expense of working these improved locomotive 
engines is swallowed up twice over in the mere cost of fuel, it is 
again swallowed up, nearly four times, in each of the particular item 
of materials for repair and in the item of wages to the men executing 
these repairs. 
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exclusive of Sunday, 117f 808,000* tons of traflKc 
each year. The mere cost, or outlay, requisite to 
pass this traffic, would amount to much more t)ttit 
double the annual revenue of Great Britain; and 
yet the Directors deliberately state, that these repre^ 
sentations of the powers of the Railway ** could easily 
be demonstrated," and that the fact asserted is not 
" surprising" 1 1 1 

With regard to the performance of the " Samp* 
son," the Directors omit to notice, that, this engine 
was formed of a weight destructive to the Railway 
and works, and such as they and their engineer had 
not many months before resolved to prohibit on t}^ 
Railway, on that very account ; and that the alleged 
improved powers of the Sampson are attained, by 9^ 
resumption of what had been formerly pointed out 
as an error in construction, and abandoned* By 
abandoning the old construction, it had been for* 
m,erly represented, and was universally believed by 
the public, that SO per cent, additional power wnf 
obtained from the Liverpool railway engines j where* 
as, in a few months, it is discovered and asserted, 
that 50 per cent, additional power is obtained irqm 
the engines, by a resumption of the old form aad 
construction : and this second statement emanates 
from the same authentic source as the first. 

The Directors, in this Report, are obliged to ao* 
knowledge, that the cost of working the locomotive 



* At the same rate as last year, the Railway Directors may expect to 
have accomplished this amount of trade in about 700 years, or to- 
wards the year ?530. 
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engines had been greater than they had calculated ; 
but this extra cost is said to be occasioned by the 
weat and tear, consequent on the great rapidity of 
motion, and to an error in making the machinery 
too weak; a defect which, they state, could only be 
'discovered and rectified by experience. No allusion 
or information as to the cost of fuel, is to be found in 
the Report. It is only through the later Reports that 
we learn the extraordinary fact, that the cost of this 
article was much greater than the entire sum esti- 
mated as necessary, for working and repairing the 
engines. Faults in original construction may be 
remedied, and, by improvement in such construction; 
the necessity and expense of repairs may be avoided 
and reduced. The extraordinary cost of fuel could 
neither be accounted for, nor palliated ; it is there- 
fore kept out of view. 

It would take too much time to point out the 
entire want of candour and open statement in the 
succeeding half-yearly Railway Reports and State- 
ments : they are all of a piece with the first. While 
it can be shown that, for a space of three years, 
during which the Railway has been open, the gross 
outlays, in each successive half year, have absorbed an 
increasing proportion of the gross receipts, as com- 
pared with each preceding half year ; and that there 
must consequently be a great and increasing loss, in 
some department of the Company's business, the 
Reports and Statements are so constructed as to 
show an increasing profit in every department. The 
truth of this statement must be evident to every 
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one who has read and compared what is before 
written, and I shall therefore conclude my remarks 
on the Reports with a short notice of the last of these 
documents, which was issued just three months ago. 

In this Report (Jan. 23. 1834) the Directors, aftw 
acknowledging that the Railway is in a bad state of 
repair, and that the journeys along it had been re- 
tarded and irregular, give, as a set-off, the following 
statement : — " On the other hand, the navigation 

* of the River, owing to the long continuance of 
^ the tempestuous weather, being frequently dan- 
' gerous, and sometimes impracticable, the utility 

* and importance of the railway conveyance has 
< become more manifest and striking, and the na- 

* tund consequence has been an accession oe 

^ TRAFFIC TO THE CoMPANY PROPORTIONED TO 
THE REQUIRED ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED TO 
THE public/* 

Can any one, who reads this statement, come to 
any conclusion other than that the Directors mean 
to represent, and make the proprietors and the public 
believe, that, in the period embraced in the Report, 
there had been, first, a great accession of traffic, in 
the merchandise department of the Railway ; aad, 
secondly, a proportional gain or increase of profit^ to 
the Company ? But what is the fact ? It is, firsti 
that, in no half year since the Railway was op^ied, 
has the accession of trade to the Railway been so 
small, as in that embraced by the Report. ^^Hre 
entire accession to the trade between Manchester 
and Liverpool, the only portion affected by the 
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3jN>rm$ of the Mersey, in the period of six monthis 
^mbraeed in the Report, was only 1500 tons ; whil^ 
the. accession to this trade, in each of the preceding 
h^lf years, was four or five times this amount; and, 
in one of the earlier half years, ten times. Secondly, 
that the Kailway Company, instead of obtaining aay 
increase of profits, by this increase of traffic, havj^ 
suflFered a diminution of upwards of 400/, ojx tftie 
profits, as compared with the previous half year. 

In the first six months of 1833, the traffic between 
Manchester and Liverpool wj^s 7^,996 tons, and the 
profit on this trade was 11,702/. 8^. 2rf. In the 
last six months of that year (the period embraced 
in the Report), the traffic between these places was 
79,539 tons, and the profit 11,283/. 19^. 7d ; show^ 
ing an increase of 1543 tons on the traffic, and a 
dipiinution of 418/. 8^. 7^- ^^ the profits, of this 
traffic. 

So much for the candour of the Liverpool Railway 
Reports, as showing the progress and profits of the 
concern since it was opened. 

In the matter of the dividends, the conduct of the 
Directors has been still more at variance with the 
general rules of conduct before laid down. The entire 
amount of alleged Railway profits since September, 
1830, till 1st January, 1834, a period of more than 
three years and a quarter, amounted to the sum of 
220,266/. l5. * : the entire amount of these alleged 

* The mileage duty on the railway coaches, during these three years, 
if it had been exacted and levied at the same rate and on the same 
principle as on the turnpike-road coaches, would have amounted to 
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profits, excepting only the small sum of 54fS9l* l#*i 
has been, on the recommendation of the Directors, 
divided, among the Railway Shareholders, in the 
shape of dividends ; and it may be doubted whetbet 
the small sum retained, will suffice to execute ioAd 
pay for the necessary repairs on the Railway, left 
undone in consequence of the bad weather of hot 
winter, and which ought to be, and would otherwise 
have been, paid for out of the profits above stated. 

Now, this sum of 220,266/. 1^., is not a revenue 
which the Railway Company collect, like tolls on 
a road or canal, but consists almost entirely, <rf 
the profits formerly obtained and enjoyed by indi- 
vidual and independent tradesmen, following or pdr- 
suing the businesses of coach-masters, post-masters, 
and carriers, on the turnpike roads, connecting Man« 
Chester and Liverpool. The entire of these businessei^ 
and the profits thereon, are now absorbed by the 
Railway Company, and the profits form the largest 
portion of the sum of 220,266/. 1^. sterling, before^ 
mentioned. These profits have been obtained in con- 
sequence of the Directors having engs^ed the 
Company in two enormous trades, of carrying and 
coaching, quite distinct from the Railway undertak- 
ing. Several hundred thousand pounds of capital, 
have been invested in these businesses, chiefly in ma- 



aboat 100,000/. If to this is added the amount saved to the Railwfty 
Company, by the exemption which they enjoy from license duty on tiwir 
coaches, and duties on their enginemen (road coaches and coachmen 
being taxed) the proportion arising from a partial taxation, wiU be 
found to be little less than three-£fths of the surplus of 220,2M/. 
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chinery, of the most perishable descnption, — locomo- 
tive engines, coaches, waggons, fixed engines, &c. &c., 
which are deteriorating daily, and which must be re- 
placed. In all properly managed businesses of this 
description, whether carried on by land, or water, rail- 
way, or turnpike road, a large per centage on the 
gross receipts, is laid aside, to meet the costs of the ne- 
cessary replacement. In the Liverpool Railway 
businesses, however, no such deposit has been made : 
the whole of the profits have been divided. 

It is true, the Directors lay aside, as stated in the 
last Report, a sum of 10 per cent., not on the gross 
receipts, but on the profits, as a contingent fund ; 
but it is now two years since they had a much larger 
contingent fund than they at present possess, and the 
whole of that fund has been absorbed, in payment of 
dividends. The sum of 10 per cent, laid aside, is not 
sufficient to pay for, the mere repair of the road and 
replacement of the rails broken last winter ; and is 
quite insufficient to meet the depreciation on the ma- 
chinery and moveable capital. The ratio of prudence 
and foresight, in recommending dividends, seems to 
have been on a par with the candour of the published 
Reports.* 

♦ The faults found with the conduct of the Liverpool Railway 
Directors originate in the vicious system of British inland intercourse, 
and will be more or less exhibited in the conduct of managers of all 
similar undertakings, while such system is continued. The amount of 
carelessness and inaccuracy, in the case in question, is certainly, to say 
the least, extreme. Had the Directors been public responsible officers, 
the Reports would have been very differently framed. Their best 
justification is in the system which made their wish the father of their 
reports. ** Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought." 
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. Before making any observation3 oii the conduct of 
the Liverpool Railway Directors, I have stated my 
own opinions as to the rules of conduct which 3hould 
be observed, by gentlemen placed in their responsible 
situations. There may be, and no doubt are, persons 
who will dispute the propriety of these rules ; while 
tQ others, who agree with me in the propriety of the 
r^les, it may appear that they have not been so widely 
departed from as I think they have. It may also be 
said, that great permanent benefits have been obtained 
to the undertaking, by the tenour of the Reports and 
statements, issued by the Directors and others con- 
nected with the Railway ; that the effect has been 
to originate the formation of a large number of branch 
railways, bringing great additions to the traffic, or, 
a& it is termed, feeding the Liverpool Railway ; and 
thut, besides, by the confident tone of the Reports, 
the. flourishing appearance of the statements, and the 
amount of the dividends, the Railway Company have 
obl)ained their large loans on easier terms.* But, allow- 
ing such views to be correct, and supposing them to. 
have actuated the Directors, still the fallacies, to be of 
any use, must be concealed from the public and the 
general body of the proprietors ; and, in this case, they 
not only affect the question of feeding railways and 
loans, but the price of stock. The parties and their 
friends, who are acquainted with the fallacy, may get 
rid of their stock ; while the parties ignorant of thfe 
true state of matters will retain and make additional 
purchases. Facts, and nothing but facts, with the 

* That such has been the case see table^ page 81. 
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inost moderate statements, are the only matter^ With 
which the Directors have any thing to do. All be- 
yond is improper, and may- be applied to the mo^t^ 
dangerous purposes. 

The effect of the conduct of the Liverpool Railway 
Directors has been, to raise the price of the stock, to 
an amount far beyond what the real prospects of the 
railway authorise.* These prospects, of a truth, are 
sufficiently lowering ; for it is quite clear, that the 
largest portion of profits, on what is considered the 
only remunerating portion of the Liverpool Railway 
trade, viz. the carriage of passengers, is obtained by, 
an exemption from the taxation, to which the rival 
turnpike-road coaches are subjected. Remove or 
equalise this taxation, and the Railway Company 
must either witness the re-establishment of the 
turnpike-road coaches, or lower their fares, and, 
of course, extinguish their profits. But it is not 
on unequal fiscal exactions and regulations alone, 
that the profits in question depend. The establish- 
ment of a free trade in com, would at once, enable the 
turnpike-road coach-master to carry passengers, with a 
profit, at fares little beyond the bare railway outlays, 
or, at all events, at fares prohibitive of any dividend 
to the railway shareholder. It may, no doubt, be 
said, that such a free trade will never be permitted by 

* The present price of Liverpool Railway Stock is 200/. per original 
share ; on which 100/. was advanced. The dividend is between 8 and 9 
per cent, on the original stock, or about 4 per cent, to parties pur- 
chasing at the advanced price. The equalization of taxation alone 
would reduce this dividend to less than 2 per cent., if the increasing 
expenditure on die railway permitted any dividend whatever. 

L 2 
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the agricultural interest of the country : but, granting 
that this interest should always have such a prepon- 
derance in one or other of the houses of Parliament, 
as to be able to prevent the application of the prin- 
qiples of free trade to the commodity on which human 
existence mainly depends ; may it not happen that the 
parties^ composing and representing this powerful class, 
will come to take a different and sounder view of their 
own real interests? Are the proprietors, whose 
estates are situated on the lines of turnpike-road con- 
necting Manchester and Liverpool, or other lines of 
t]umpike-road, threatened with a similar visitation, in- 
capable of comparing what would have been or would 
be, the effect, on their properties and the property of 
their tenants, if the increased intercourse of passei)gers 
h^jLyfeen Manchester and Liverpool, and on the other 
lines, of turnpike-road was carried on by coaches and 
port carriages, drawn by horses, on these roads, in- 
s^ad of locomotive engines on the railway ? 

Before the opening of the Liverpool Railway, there 
were, besides post-chaises, twenty-two regular coaches 
on the roads between Manchester and Liverpool, 
ei»ployed in the conveyance of passengers. Accord- 
ing to the usual computation, these coaches should, 
alone, have given employment to 800 horses and their 
attendants, besides inn-keepers, post-masters, &c. &c. 
The coaches could, it is said, accommodate upwards of 
800 passengers daily : but, on an average, they were 
not much more than half filled ; the average number 
of daily passengers being, before the opening of the 
railway, a little above 400. By the reduced fares. 
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and greater speed, on the railway, the nuthber "of jy^s- 
senget^ actually carried, on the new route, has befefti 
nearly trebled, or raised to 1200 per day ; and th6 
passage of coaches along the turnpike-road has beeh 
entirely arrested. Of course, the consumption and 
demand created by the employment of the 800 coach- 
horses and their attendants, ceased, when the turnpike- 
road coaches were superseded by the railway engines 
and coaches. If to the number of coach-horses thus 
thrown out of employment, be added, the horses em- 
ployed in posting on these roads, now also discon- 
tinued, it will not, I believe, be an exaggeration, but 
the contrary, to reckon the number of horses thlis 
thrown out of employment, at 1 200, with their at- 
tendants. Now, suppose this increase in the number 
of passengers and coaches to have been brought about 
by a reduction of fares on the turnpike-road coaches^ 
and that these coaches, instead of being altogethet 
banished, had been doubled or trebled in number,' 
affording opportunities of leaving Liverpool or Man- 
chester every quarter or half hour, what would 
have been the result on the value and rent tif 
landed property along the lines of turnpike-road, 
it would be curious to enquire, though not easy to 
ascertain. In one case, 1200 horses, and at least 600 
families, are thrown out of employment, or obliged 
to look for it elsewhere ; * for I think that, including 
coachmen, guards, hostlers, inn-keepers, &c., a man to 

^ This statement does not include the horses necessary to keep up 
the supply or their attendants. The horses for this purpose would be 
1800. 

L 3 
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^pph'pair of horses is not too liberal an allowance ; 
r^ile,intheother case, the number of horses would have 
if^een more than doubled : and, if the price the farmer 
^tained for his com had been less, the demand for 
Jiis other articles of produce would have been increased, 
J^is accesses to market improved, and the charges 
diflainished, not merely by the reduction in the price 
pf hqrse-keep, but by a reduction on the road-tolls ; 
enabling him to save greatly, not only in sending 
produce from, but obtaining supplies for, his farm. 
The effect on the reduction of the cost of lime and 
animal manure, particularly as a great additional 
supply of this last might be expected, would be very 
great.* 

I think no one, who considers the subject, will 
deny, that a reduction, much greater than necessary to 
prpduce the effect contemplated, might be easily 
(effected on the charges for travelling on the turnpike- 
road, if the present system of Com Laws were 
idboUshed. 

The effect of this abolition on the rent of lands, I 
do not pretend to appreciate. That it would diminish 
^he price of com, and thus have a tendency to reduce 

• One of the chief ingredients in the cost of all manure is carriage. 
Redace the expense of carriage one half, and you double the cirtle of 
benefit to all counties adjacent to lime and marl fields. The same 
remark applies to coal and all supplies. If we suppose that the 
amount of animal manure obtained from two horses in one year 
is su£&cient to lay down one acre of land in green crop (turnips, 
potatoes, &c.), so as to fit it in the following year for a crop of wheat 
or barley, the 2,400 horses on the Liverpool and Manchester road 
would keep in constant good condition for cropping no less than 2,400 
acres, or nearly six square miles of land, independent of the amount 
obtained from the horses necessary to keep up the supply. 
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the i^nt of land in Britain, no one, who argutt' M¥Y% 
•or who considers the abolition of the Com iJawis ai^a 
point of importance, can pretend to deny. If it 
has not this eflFect, the abolition of these laws can ^fio 
•little good to the country, other than by removing u 
subject of constant disquiet and jealousy. It do^ 
not follow, however, that a diminution of the price bf 
-com must reduce the rent of land ; more especially 
if this reduction has the effect, not only of creating la 
demand for the other products of the soil, by gteatfy 
increasing the number, and bettering the condition 
of the consumers, of these other products, but aJ«o 
of reducing the regular expenses of the ftirmetj in 
working his farm, sending the produce to market, 
and obtaining supplies. 

One signal effect of the com laws at present i», 
« bounty or premium on the substitution and use, 
of mechanical, in place of animal power ; and the in- 
troduction and use of this power, where it would 
otherwise never have been thought of. Rescind the 
corn laws, and there will not, except in very par- 
ticular circumstances, be a locomotive engine, in 
existence, in Great Britain, in the course of a 
year: continue these laws and the unequal system 
of taxation on turnpike road coaches, and there is 
every prospect that, in a few years, mechanical power 
may become the universal motive power, whether on 
railways or turnpike-roads. Already the effect of 
this premium has been to withdraw, and nearly put 
a stop to the laying out of, capital in the improve- 
ment of turnpike-roads, and to turn the funds of the 

L 4 
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capitalists to the formation and improTement of rail- 
ways, and locomotive engines. The first grand at- 
tempt on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
has owed its success, to unequal fiscal impositions^ 
and unjust anti-commercial laws. Without the ex- 
istence of these, the undertaking, as now pursued, 
would have been a total failure. From the effect 
of these laws, it has assumed an appearance of pro- 
sperity, which has given rise to proposals for the ex- 
tension of the railway system, all over the country ; 
and the result of such extension must be the entire 
destruction of the com laws, and the justly merited 
ruin of their supporters. 

The statements and observations which I have now 
submitted are more applicable to the subject, and 
wiU be more fully enlarged on, when I come to the 
poi^sideration of turnpike-roads. They are intro- 
duced here, merely as preliminary, to a brief consider- 
ation of the subject of the future improvenaent of 
railways. 

On this subject I think the rational prospects are 
very gloomy * : they appear darker, perhaps, than in 
reason they ought, from the extraordinary splendour 
with which the Liverpool Railway scheme was invested, 
by the theoretical fictions, promulgated by all the 
parties connected with that undertaking, and the 
universal and exaggerated repetition of these theories 

* I do not merely allude to the prospective effects of any alteration 

€m the Com Laws or an equalization of taxation, but to the fact that 

the Liverpool Railway Company, who began business free of, or, at 

east, with assets sufficient to pay all their debts in 1831, end the year 

1833 with a debt of 300,000/., besides unsettled claims. 
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and fictions, by many of the most distinguished vo- 
taries and teachers of science in Europe. 

The splendid prospective visions indulged in by 
these parties, of the effect of locomotive engines and 
mechanical power, in the almost entire extinction of 
time and space, are now in such general circulation 
and reception, that a proposal for the restoration of 
animal power and diminished speed, if it command 
attention, and be accounted sincere and reasonable, 
will probably be regarded as an attempt to deface the 
finest and best feature of the railway system, and to 
withdraw all motive for public encouragement of 
railways. Now, this can arise only from erroneous 
views. The merits of railway commnnication do not 
depend on speed, or on the species of motive power; 
but, on the accommodation to the public, and, the 
return to the shareholders ; and I doubt much 
whether, in the case of the Liverpool Railway, the 
public accommodation, and ultimate interests of the 
Railway, would not be better consulted by the adop- 
tion of animal power, instead of mechanical. At 
present the Railway Company afford nine 0]>por- 
tunities per day, between Liverpool and Manchester; 
four by the quickest coaches, at 7 and 10 forenoon, 
S and 5 afternoon ; and five by the slower waggons. 
The first four opportunities give no accommodation 
to parties along the line of Railway, as there is only 
one stop, at midway, on the whole journey ; and an 
intermediate passenger, has therefore, only five op- 
portunities of leaving, or going to, Liverpool or Man- 
cheater, each day. Now, frequency of opportunity, is 
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jk'fBfMer of great importance, in the saving of time *;; 
and it is very questionable whether, an oj^rtunity 
^very half or quarter of an hour, to every part of the 
iUulway, which could easily be given if animal pewer 
' was employed for motion, would not be greater accom- 
modation to the public than that now afforded, by 
mechanical power. To the inhabitants of the inter- 
fi^ediate districts it certainly would. 

The great improvement on the railway system would 
be> an assimilation between railways and turnpike 
j?oads« In the case of the Liverpool Railway, or any 
railway laid with edge-rails, if the wheels of the rail- 
way carriages could be so formed, or if light carriages, 
i6tted to ran on common roads, could be placed on 
trucks fitted to run on the railway, from which they 
could pass to the streets or common roads, on their 
arrival near the places of their destination, a lai^e 
amount of time, and a great deal of trouble and in- 
convenience, would be saved to the passengers* In- 
stead of being obliged to pass, with their lu^age, from 
an omnibus into a railway coach, and vice versd^ at 
each extremity of the railroad, they would then be 
Qarried from the commencement to the end of their 



• This item of " time," and " its value," confuses all calculation. 
I think time should be considered as a commodity, the d^nand &»* wkjch 
is chiefly dependent on the price at which it can be sold. Bring it to a 
price within the reach of the bulk of the people, and the demand is 
enormous ; raise it beyond their easy reach, and the demand is com- 
paratively limited. This view coincides also with the interests of the 
community; a saving in time to the operatives or producers, is a great 
public gain ; an addition to the time of the consumers is only yaluable 
as a mean of promoting consumption. 
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journey, without the time lost or trouble, of ft change. 
That this inconvenience is severely felt, is shown fVcWii 
the fact, that the Liverpool Railway Directors are at 
present in process of laying out upwards of 100,0(KWf. 
m order to form a tunnel and inclined plane, to be 
worked by machinery, below the town of Liverpool, 
by which to remedy the inconvenience, of change 
already mentioned by enabling the railway coaches Id 
proceed under the houses at Liverpool, to the railway 
office in Dale Street, one of the streets of the town. 
The contrivance is decidedly a bad one : to more than 
one half of the passengers the journey to the end of 
the tunnel, in Dale Street, must be longer than a 
similar journey to the other end of the tunnel, at 
Edgehill ; and either journey must be performed in a 
coach or omnibus. In addition, the passage of thfe 
tunnel and inclined plane must be, to all, both dan- 
gerous and disagreeable. But, be the contrivance 
good or bad, it shows the extreme inconvenience felt 
by the present system of changing vehicles, and the 
advantage of the improvement, if practicable. 

It can be only to improvements of this kind that 
railways must owe their future advancement : but, I 
must acknowledge, it appears to me much more pro- 
bable that turnpike- roads, under proper regulations, 
and assimilated to the old tram railway, and worked 
by horses, will supersede the new form or edge rail- 
road. 

It will not, I trust, be considered irrelevant, before 
taking leave of the first portion of this enquiry to 
attempt to explain the causes of the ajpparent error in 
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the calculations of Messrs. Walker and Rastrick, as 
to the expenses of the cost of working the Liverpool 
railway. I call the error apparent, because the exact 
amount of the error in calculation, committed, by 
Messrs. Walker and Rastrick, is doubtful ; and I know 
well there are persons who deny that any error was 
committed by these gentlemen. It is stated by these 
parties, that the enormous increase of expense on the 
motive power of the Liverpool Railway, has been 
caused by the non-adherence to the speed proposed 
by Mr. Walker, viz. ten miles an hour, exclusive of 
stoppages ; and they maintain, that, it is not fair to 
compare his estimate of the expense of engines, 
weighing from four to five tons, working at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, with the result of the cost of 
engines weighing nine and ten tons and working at 
the rate of fifteen and eighteen miles an hour. Now, 
there is, no doubt, much apparent force in what is 
ui^d ; but it is still mere assumption. That the cost, 
and liability to accident, to an engine, of the lower 
weight and moving at the lower speed, would be a 
good deal less than that of a heavier engine moving at 
the higher speed, I do not doubt ; but that it could 
make Mr. Walker's estimate approach to any thing like 
correctness, I cannot believe. The fact is, that nothing 
could have been censured in Mr. Walker's report, if he 
had only called the attention of the Liverpool Railway 
Directors to the fact, that the points on which they 
asked him to give an opinion allowed of no answer, other 
than one of mere theoretical calculation, based on no 
more solid foundation than a few short experiments ; 
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and the assertion of parties, many of them interested 
in locomotive engine building. Previous to the open-» 
ing of the Liverpool Railway, there never had been a 
railway on which engines travelled, on an average, at 
a speed equal to one half of what Mr. Walker adopted 
as a standard. According to Mr. Adamson, whom 
I have already quoted, the average speed on the Dar* 
lington Railway, confessedly the most perfect then in 
existence, was not much above four miles an hour ; and 
if Mr. Hill, or any of the other parties who visited, 
and have written accounts of, that railroad, are to be 
credited, this low speed was seldom or never attained 
or procured. At this speed the contract price paid to 
the engine-men for working the engines, and supplying 
coals, oil, grease, &c., was one farthing per ton per 
mile, while the engines were supplied, and kept in 
working condition, by the Railway Company. How 
Mr, Walker could expect to increase the speed 150 
per cent, and upwards, and yet reduce the cost nearly 
in an equal ratio, it is difficult to explain ; for Mr. 
Walker's estimate, of 7-25ths of a penny per ton per 
mile, includes working the engines, repairs, interest 
on capital, and a sum laid aside for replacements. 
No doubt the Liverpool Railway was more substan-> 
tially finished, and better laid, than the Darlington : 
it was entirely free from curves, and the inclinations . 
were such as to reduce it nearly to a level. Mr. 
Walker had also a good right to calculate on the im- 
provement of the engines. But still, until proved by 
regular practice and performance, the whole was 
merely theoretical calculation. Mr. Walker had, no 
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doubt, a yery difficult task to perform. As an* 
engineer of high talent and great celebrity, he 
could not refuse the employment of the Liverpool 
Railway Directors, though the matter was not only, 
out of the strict regular course of his professional 
business, but in itself entirely novel ground, and un- 
trodden, except by a few partial experiments. If 
any blame is to be attached to Mr. Walker's Report, 
it is, that he did not sufficiently call the attention of 
the Directors to the entirely theoretical nature of his 
calculations. That they were so, no doubt may be 
deduced from the Report itself, as Mr. Walker de- 
rives all his calculations from inference ; but still, it 
would have been as well if he had said so distinctly. 
As to the assertion that, the cause of the error or dif- 
ference is in the higher speed at which the Liverpool 
engines move, this is mere assertion ; and, as Mr. 
Walker expected to reduce the expense of the Liver- 
pool Railway engines, by making them go at nearly 
treble the speed of the Darlington, it may be, and has 
been said, that a farther increase of 100 per cent, on 
the speed, should only have a similar effect. 

These remarks do not apply to the statements and 
calculations of Messrs. Stephenson and Locke, the 
railway engineers. These gentlemen, in attacking 
Mr. Walker's Report, put theory entirely aside, and 
rest their statements and calculations on the most 
solid of all foundations — " daily practice.'* They ex- 
plicitly say, " We indulge not in speculative theories) 
and we shall offer no opinion that has not been suh^ 
stantiated either by daily practice, or more recent 
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Bxperiments." Where they found the " daily prac- 
ticQ," whereon to bottom their statements, I do not 
\nQW 9 and I shall leave them to explain how this 
daily practice, when applied to the Liverpool Railway, 
has so signally failed. 

Such are the practical results of the great experi- 
ment of the Liverpool Railway. No one, who fairly 
considers these results, but must acknowledge that 
the whole is a failure, at least, as presently conducted. 
The expenses are so enormous, as completely to 
absorb every advantage of speed, and each year these; 
expenses increase. That the failure is a matter of 
regret appears to me more than doubtful. Until im- 
provements in construction and regulation of railway 
traffic are made, such as to enable the proprietors to 
give the use of the road, as freely and entirely to the 
public, as the passage along turnpike-roads and river 
and canal navigation, — I think the failure is more a 
matter of congratulation than regret. To see all the 
individual posting, coaching, and carrying businesses 
of Britain merged in a few great incorporated joint- 
stock companies, is a matter far from desirable, and 
pregnant with danger to the community. 

The delusions as to the benefit of speed, in cheap- 
ening conveyance on railways, promise, however, to be 
productive of great advantages to internal intercourse, 
in the improvements thereby excited on turnpike- 
road and canal routes. The consideration of these 
improvements, and also of the routes on which they 
have already been accomplished, with the prospective 
views of still further improvement on the conveyance 
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by these routes, it is intended, shall form the subject 
of the second portion of this disquisition. It is here 
sufficient to say, that they give an entirely new aspect 
to the consideration of the advantages of animal over 
mechanical power, and hold out the prospect, I would 
almost say demonstrate, that in a few years inland 
traffic and intercourse may be carried on by means of 
animal power, at a cheaper rate than external traffic 
now is by means of sailing and steam-ships. This is, 
however, trenching on the ground embraced under 
the second portion of the present disquisition. 



END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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